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Greater Flexibility and Higher Train 
Speeds— WITH ADDED SAFETY.\. 


..» Result from Installation of 
“\UNION’”’ Automatic Signals 


As an example, while an extensive grade separation project, 
of which 4.6 miles of main line on a western road was a part, 
permitted greater train speeds, full advantage of this could not 
be secured. This was because of the use of train orders and the 
necessity of maintaining a manual block system under which a 
number of movements had to be made on a permissive indication. 

The installation of ‘““UNION’’ Searchlight Type Automatic 
Block Signals keeps trains moving over this territory and readily 
detects misplaced switches and cars within fouling. 

Automatic block signaling is the answer to many of today’s 
operating problems. Our representatives will be glad to discuss 
any traffic or signaling problem. Consult the nearest office. 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL CO. 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


NEW YORK MONTREAL CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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“United We Stand: 
Divided We Fall” 


For many years the Railway Age has been empha- 
sizing that the problems of the railroad industry are 
the most important problems of each individual rail- 
road, and that, unless the managements co-operate in- 
telligently, fairly and courageously for solution of the 
industry's problems, the ultimate result will be destruc- 
tion of the earning power and private ownership of 
every railroad. Such views often have been expressed 
privately also by officers of individual railroads; but, 
excepting in some emergencies, they have never been 
given much effect. 

There almost always have been differences of opin- 
ion, especially between the managements of “strong” 
roads and “weak” roads, regarding the specific policies 
that should be adopted or advocated for the benefit of 
the industry. There were such differences regarding 
Section 15-A of the Transportation Act, especially its 
recapture provisions, both before and after it was en- 
acted. There were similar differences regarding the 
labor provisions of that Act. There have always been 
competitive rivalries between railways resulting in un- 
warranted reductions of rates and duplications of serv- 


‘ice. There have been differences regarding labor 


policies, which were well illustrated during the nego- 
tiations that resulted in general advances of wages last 
year. It is unnecessary to multiply instances. Every 
railway officer could contribute toward their multipli- 


‘cation. The industry is now virtually bankrupt. Al- 


most all railways have become “weak.” Most of the 
so-called “strong” are weaker than even the weak 
were a decade ago; and the industry is confronted with 
its greatest crisis. Its management and the govern- 
ment are seeking means of enabling it to pass through 
the emergency without complete disaster. Any emer- 
gency measures adopted will leave it confronted with 
the imperative need of a constructive long-range policy 
without the success of which it will not be able to re- 
cover its earning, employing and buying power. 


The Futility of Political Salvationists 


The futility of expecting anybody, excepting the or- 
ganized railway industry, to propose and fight for any 


definite program for solving its problem was illustrated 
by the message and accompanying material sent to 
Congress by President Roosevelt on Monday. In his 
message the President summarized an “immediate re- 
lief” and a “long-term” program recommended to him 
by three members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Three of the ten recommendations under these 
two headings were for government loans. The very 
fact that, after five years under the New Deal, the rail- 
roads need government loans is a condemnation of all 
the government policies that are preventing them from 
making net earnings which would enable them to bor- 
row private capital or not need to borrow. What the 
railways really need immediately are higher gross earn- 
ings and lower unit costs, but neither the Commis- 
sioners nor the President made any definite or prac- 
tical recommendations for immediately getting either of 
them. The views expressed by the President and other 
government officials can be summarized about as fol- 
lows: 

“There is a railroad problem, and it is acute. The 
industry is threatened with bankruptcy; but we de- 
cline to say why. Government ownership should be 
avoided. Bankruptcy and government ownership can 
be prevented only by increasing net earnings. We 
decline, however, to suggest anything that might be 
unpopular or bad politics. It would be unpopular to 
recommend a further advance in rates; therefore, we do 
not recommend it. It would be bad politics to_suggest 
reduction of the highest wages in history; therefore, 
we avoid the subject. It would not be bad politics to 
suggest further consolidations and co-ordinations ; there- 
fore, although they would do no immediate good, we 
recommend some means of bringing them about. It 
would not be bad politics to recommend ‘scaling down’ 
railway capitalization; therefore, we recommend that, 
too. It is in line with the policies of this administra- 
tion to do everything practicable to curtail railway net 
earnings and offer loans; therefore, we recommend 
making them more loans. Unfortunately, the railroads 
that most need loans cannot give security for them; 
but we believe they. should be required to give security. 
Something must be done. The government should do 
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something. But at present we can’t think just what it 
is. So we throw the whole problem into the lap of 
Congress, which can take more time to study it. If 
the industry is bankrupted because of what the gov- 
ernment has done and is still doing, and because it 
won't do any more now, it will be too bad for the 
security-owners; but all the security-owners ever did, 
any way, is to furnish the capital that made the in- 
dustry possible.” 

Could economic cowardice and ineptitude any far- 
ther go? 


The Declared Policy of the 
Association of American Railroads 


Primarily, the railroad problem is that of railway 
managers collectively. It always has been, and it al- 
ways will be as long as the railways are privately 
owned. They are employed by the stockholders to 
so manage both the individual railways and the entire 
industry that -investors in the various companies will 
have their investment saved and get a return upon it. 
The railways are subject to numerous kinds of gov- 
ernment interference. It is the duty and responsibility 
of their managements to act intelligently, unitedly and 
courageously enough to prevent, if possible, government 
interference that will be ruinous. The railways are 
subject to terrific pressure from labor unions. It is 
the duty and responsibility of the managements to act 
intelligently, unitedly and courageously to prevent the 
working conditions and wages of employees from be- 
ing made or kept ruinous—a duty and responsibility 
they cannot shirk or evade without betraying owners 
of railway securities. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission repeatedly has asserted that, because of com- 
petition between the railways themselves, there are 
many freight rates lower than it has held reasonable, 
and that by raising them they could and should sub- 
stantially increase their revenues. To the extent that 
this is true, it is the duty and responsibility of rail- 
way managements intelligently, unitedly and coura- 
geously to do whatever is necessary to get these in- 
creased revenues. 

The adoption in 1933 of the Emergency Transpor- 
tation Act creating a co-ordinator of transportation 
stimulated action resulting in 1934 in the formation of 
the Association of American Railroads. Its plan of 
organization says: “In order to promote trade and 
commerce in the public interest, further improve rail- 
road service and maintain the integrity and credit of 
the industry, the railroad companies of the United 
States do hereby establish an authoritative national 
organization which shall be adequately qualified and 
empowered in every lawful way to accomplish said 
ends where concert of policy and action are required.” 
That is a pledge and promise to the public, to the em- 
ployees and the security owners of the industry. A 
board of directors and executive committee with large 
nominal power, and also various departments, were 
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created to formulate and as far as practicable carry out 
the policies necessary to the ends stated. 


Constructive Public Relations Work 


In recognition of the obvious fact that an intelligent 
and favorable public sentiment is essential there was 
created a department of public relations with a sub- 
stantial appropriation for carrying on advertising and 
publicity. This paper believes that, while the original 
program left something to be desired, the advertising 
and publicity work done by the association has been 
worth many times what it has cost. 
tent the association’s work may have contributed toward 
it—and we believe it has contributed largely—it is a 
fact that the public sentiment toward the railroads mani- 
fested, especially within the last two years, has been 
very favorable and helpful. Public sentiment appears 
to have been much more favorable to a substantial ad- 
vance in freight rates than the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was. Public sentiment undoubtedly helped 
kill the train limit bill. It will be mainly responsible 
for passage of the Pettengill bill if this occurs. Public 
sentiment apparently would have been strongly on the 


To whatever ex- 


side of the railways if they had appealed to it instead 
of granting some or all of the advances in wages made 
last year. 

The railways have been most ably and admirably 
represented in Washington by the association’s legal de- 
partment; but the law department’s effectiveness would 
have been much less without a favorable public senti- 
ment. There is no activity of the association that 
better deserves continuance than its public relations 
campaign, including its advertising campaign. 
eral railroad bankruptcy and government ownership 
are prevented it will be largely due to an understanding 
and favorable public sentiment. There will be no such 
public sentiment unless the railways continue intelli- 
gently, energetically and adequately to present their 
case to the public. 


If gen- 


Labor Relations—the Industry’s Hardest Problem 


The most difficult factor in the industry’s problem 
is its relations with labor. Many working rules caus- 
ing payment for work not done, or payment of a day’s 
wage for an hour’s or only a few hours’ work, are so 
economically indefensible that mere detailed recitation 
of them and their effects would shock and confound the 
public mind and conscience. If all working rules were 
put on a sane basis, requiring without exception a 
day’s work for a day’s pay, a large saving would be 
made. But even then railway labor unit costs, with 
present traffic and gross earnings, would be too high. 

Railway labor leaders and employees have their share 
of responsibility for present railway traffic and gross 
earnings being so small. “They asked for it.’’ Present 
traffic and gross earnings are so small because produc- 
tion and construction in the industries furnishing traf- 
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fic never recovered and within the last year have dras- 
tically declined. This failure of recovery and the severe 
recession have been due to economic policies that al- 
most all railway labor leaders and most employees sup- 
ported and which most labor leaders still support. 
Those who support policies and politicians that keep 
business bad are in no position to contend that they 
should be immune from the effects while a large ma- 
jority of the people, including those who opposed these 
policies and politicians, are suffering from the effects. 


Organized Handling of the Labor Problem 


That present working rules and basic wages make 
railway labor costs excessive, on the basis of present 
traffic and gross earnings, has been virtually conceded 
by labor leaders and railway employees themselves. 
Freight business and gross earnings are now smaller 
than in 1932. In January, 1932, however, when basic 
wages were lower than now, the labor leaders agreed 
to a 10 per cent deduction from them which employees 
accepted without protest and which was in full effect 
for two and one-half years and partly in effect for 
more than three years. As the industry and its em- 
ployees agreed that at least a temporary reduction was 
desirable then, it is plainly inconsistent to contend that 
at least a temporary reduction of present higher wages 
should not be made now. 

It has been an accepted theory that the Association 
of American Railroads should not deal with labor 
problems. This clearly is not in accordance with the 
association’s declaration that, in effect, it would act 
“in every lawful way . 


. where concert of policy and 
action are required.” 


The way negotiations with the 
labor unions were handled last year and the results 
sufficiently show why such negotiations should be con- 
ducted exclusively from the standpoint of the industry 
as a whole. The operating officers composing the com- 
mittee that conducted them were expert and able men, 
but were subject to influence by the managements of 
the individual railways by which they were employed. 
To delegate a committee to represent the industry in 
such important negotiations, and then allow its mem- 
bers to be influenced by individual managements, is 
obviously unsound and not fair to the industry. The 
negotiations were quite as important as those conducted 
in January, 1932, by a committee of nine presidents. 
Whether composed of presidents or not, any such na- 
tional committee should be appointed by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, and should faithfully and 
courageously represent the industry as a whole regard- 
less of the views or wishes of individual managements. 


Managements, Employees—and the Customer 


The government’s part in the negotiations was far 
‘rom creditable. This paper has since been disposed to 
‘dvocate opening to the press negotiations and media- 
ion of major railway labor controversies in order that 
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the public may know what occurs. There were many 
things said by the government mediators as well as 
others that would not have been said if the press had 
been represented ; and the results might have been dif- 
ferent. George M. Harrison, chairman of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, declared in a recent ad- 
dress before the Chicago Association of Commerce that 
business managements and labor should sit down to- 
gether, agree upon what they want, and then, if neces- 
sary, go to Congress and get it. We like and admire 
Mr. Harrison; but he omitted Hamlet from the play— 
Hamlet being the customer who, by buying or refusing 
to buy, determines results for both managements and 
labor. He cited the peace that has prevailed on the 
railroads to support his argument and thereby proved 
too much. The fact that the railroads are the most 
“busted” industry in the country hardly supports his 
argument. The general condition of business at present 
also throws light on it. There have been more instances 
within the last two years of managements and repre- 
sentatives of labor unions sitting down and agreeing 
than ever before within the same length of time; and 
business in general is now almost the worst that it 
ever was. 

The situation recalls the story of the little boy who 
said he almost got a pony. He asked a man to give 
him the pony, and the man said, “No;” but, as he 
explained, if the man had: said “Yes,” he would have 
got it. Management and labor in numerous industries 
agreed within the last two years upon many advances 
in wages resulting in advances of prices and rates. If 
the customer had said “Yes,” the situation would be 
fine; but, unfortunately, the customer said, “No.” In 
consequence industry and organized labor have got all 
dressed up in nice high wages and prices and had no 
place to go—a result frequently predicted by econo- 
mists. But why pay any attention to those who really 
study and think, when it is so much easier—or better 
politics—to fix and demand maintenance of wages and 
prices that cause depression and widespread unemploy- 
ment because the customer will not or cannot pay them? 


Railway Managements Must 
Defend Security-Owners 


The duty and responsibility of seeking by every 
“lawful means” to readjust freight and passenger rates, 
and labor and other unit costs, enough to restore the 
earning power of the railroad industry rests squarely 
upon the railway executives who adopted the declara- 
tion of policy of the Association of American Railroads 
and the officers of that association. It is a duty and 
responsibility to employees, security-owners and the 
public from which they cannot be relieved by anybody 
—including the President of the United States. It is 
especially a duty and responsibility to their stock- 
holders, who own the railroads, and by whom the man- 
agements are employed. The stockholders have made 
their investment relying upon the managements intelli- 
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gently, faithfully and courageously to protect and pro- 
mote their rights and interests. Whoever else may ac- 
cept it, railway executives cannot in honor accept any 
economic or social philosophy holding that the invest- 
ment in the railroad industry should be largely or 
wholly confiscated by maintenance of either wage rates 
or freight rates that would be warranted under differ- 
ent economic conditions but that are plainly unwar- 
ranted and indefensible under the economic conditions 
actually existing. 

Railway labor leaders also have a duty and respon- 
sibility of co-operating with railway managements in 
policies not beneficial merely to employees still on the 
payroll. They also have a duty to railway security- 
owners ; to the public; and especially to employees that 
are losing their jobs. 


Labor Leaders’ Responsibility for 
Decline of Railway Employment 


The number of railway employees declined in March 
to 927,000—less than in any previous month of the 
depression, excepting March and April, 1933; 174,000 
less than in March, 1937, and 677,000, or 43 per cent, 
less than in March, 1929. If traffic does not soon in- 
crease and present wages are maintained the number 
deprived of work and wages will continue to decline 
until the number employed will become much less. It 
is plainly the duty and responsibility of labor leaders to 
join with railway managements in measures to stop this 
reduction of employment. Railway managements tried 
to stop it by seeking an advance in rates, and got only 
an inadequate increase. Experience demonstrates that 
the railways will and can meet only as large a payroll 
as their gross earnings make practicable. They can- 
not keep as many men employed at present high wages 
as they could at lower wages. Railway managements 
cannot agree to maintain present wages during the de- 
pression without disregarding their plain duty to their 
security-owners and the public; and neither can rail- 
way managements and labor leaders agree to maintain 
them during the depression without disregarding their 
plain duty to employees being thrown out of work and 
to the public. 

If the present labor situation does not present a 
problem “where concert of policy and action are re- 
quired” “to promote trade and commerce in the pub- 
lic interest, further improve railroad service and main- 
tain the integrity and credit of the industry,’ then there 
is not now, and never will be, a railroad problem re- 
quiring such “concert of policy and action” through 
“an authoritative national organization.” 


Initiating Policies for the Industry 


Experience indicates that it is a practical impossi- 
bility for any chief executive or other officer of an 
individual railroad to approach the broad problem of 
the industry, or any important part of it, from the 
standpoint of the industry. It seems inevitable they 
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will approach them from the standpoint of their ow: 
individual railroads. But somebody with influence mus: 
approach the broad problem of the industry, and each 
important factor of it, from the standpoint of the indus. 
try as a whole. Otherwise there will never be form- 
ulated and advocated, much less carried out, policies 
necessary for the welfare of the industry. The Asso 
ciation of American Railroads has a staff that include: 
a president, four vice-presidents, an executive assistant, 
an economist, an assistant to the president and other 
officers who are, or should be, charged with constantly 
formulating policies for the industry and urging their 
adoption or approval by its executive committee and 
board of directors, which are composed of executives 
of individual lines. 

Experience indicates the necessary initiative on be- 
half of the industry will seldom originate with officers 
of individual lines. In fact, it indicates they are as 
likely to oppose as to favor many policies in the inter- 
est of the industry. But surely the time will come 
before it is too late when there will be acceptance 
throughout the industry of the fact that the problems 
of the industry are paramount to those of any individual 
railroad, and must be solved if those of any individual 
railroad are to be solved under private ownership. The 
impartial student and observer knows there is much 
less difference between either the problems or the ef- 
ficiency of individual railroads than some individual 
managements like to “kid” themselves into believing 
there is. Wide differences in results usually are due 
mainly to differences of opportunity; and the financial 
results of each railroad deteriorate as opportunity for 
successful conduct of the industry declines. 

The true measure of success or failure in the man- 
agement of any company or industry is the amount of 
gross and net earnings it makes in proportion to its 
opportunity. Each officer and employee is worth a 
salary or wage in proportion to his contribution to gross 
and net earnings. Railway managements and employees 
should unite in opposing all policies curtailing traffic 
and gross earnings and in supporting all policies tend- 
ing to increase them. Until traffic increases manage- 
ments and employees should co-operate to increase net 
earnings through reasonable advances of rates and re- 
ductions of labor and other unit costs. But, whether 
employees co-operate or not, railway managements 
should work as a unit through the Association of 
American Railroads, to the end of adequately increas- 
ing the net earnings of the industry, and thereby of 
each individual railroad. It is to be hoped that gov- 
ernment and labor will co-operate; but whether they 
co-operate or resist will not alter in the least the duty 
and responsibility assumed by railway managements 
to exert themselves to the utmost to secure the net 
operating income in the expectation of which investors 
bought railroad securities when the managements of 
the railroad companies offered them for sale; and 
only means that will increase the entire industry's eari- 
ing power will increase that of most individual rail- 
roads. 
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Making Money with Locomotives’ 


A planned rotation of inventory to maintain a predetermined average age 
is necessary to prevent overrunning economic life 


By Robert S. Binkerd 


Vice-President and Director of Sales, The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


NVESTORS in railroads furnish the capital with 
I which to build and equip them for the purpose of 

making a legitimate profit from the selling of an 
indispensable public service. A strong and prosperous 
country requires strong and prosperous railroads tying 
the country together with rapid and dependable freight 
and passenger:service. In rendering such service the 
locomotive is the heart of the problem. It is the dynamic 
element of railroad transportation. Not only do about 
one-third of all railroad costs revolve around maintain- 
ing and operating the locomotive, but the character of 
that operation determines to a large degree the neces- 
sary ownership of cars, tracks, yards, terminals and 
other facilities. 

There is a science to the profitable use of locomotives, 
although after 100 years of railroading the principles 
of this science are just beginning to define themselves 
clearly. 


Cost of Repairs 


A locomotive is bought not once, but over and over 
again every three, four, five or six years—depending on 
intensity of use—in the cost of maintaining it fit for 
service. Each time this occurs it is on a rising level 
of cost from which there can be no retreat unless the 
price of labor and ‘materials declines. Hence, there 
must come a time, and the more intense the use the 
shorter the time, in which it is more economical to take 
the money which would be spent in the maintenance 
of an old locomotive during the next three, four or five 
years, and to spend that same amount of money in the 
purchase of a new locomotive. 

Our conclusions are based on the study of repair costs 





* Abstract of a paper read before the Southern and Southwestern Railway 
Club at Atlanta, Ga. 
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Fig. 1—Repair-Cost Trend of 14,439 Locomotives, Representing 36.,- 
842 Locomotive Years—Curve A Represents Actual Repair Costs for 
Various Fleets—Curve B Is the Trend Derived from These Readings 
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Fig. 2—The Average Annual Operating Cost of a Fleet of Locomo- 

tives Indicating an Economic Life, in This Case of About 15 Years— 

Economic Life Is the Age at which Cost of Repairs Starts to 
Overcome Decreasing Average Annual Amortization Charge 


of more than 14,000 locomotives, covering more than 
36,000 locomotive years on some twenty odd railroads of 
the United States. In Fig. 1 is shown the average in- 
crease in the cost of repairs as developed by this study. 
The unit of service is 10,000 b. hp. miles and this chart 
can be readily turned back into cost per locomotive- 
miles by merely ascertaining and applying the boiler 
horsepower of any given locomotive. In other words, 
the cost per mile of a locomotive having 3,333 b. hp. 
would be one-third of the cost of the 10,000 b. hp. miles 
which is used as the unit of measurement. 

When a locomotive is three years old the cost of its 
maintenance per mile is approximately double what it 
was in the first year of service; at 14 years it is ap- 
proximately three times, and at 27 years, four times 
what it was in its third year. 


Economic Life 


From this principle springs another; namely, that 
for any given intensity of use there is an ascertainable 
economic life of a locomotive. A locomotive is within 
its economic life as long as its continued operation tends 
to reduce the average annual cost of furnishing the serv- 
ice. It has ended its economic life when its continued 
operation can only have the effect of increasing the cost 
of rendering the service. 

In Fig. 2 is pictured the economic life of a fleet of 
three locomotives engaged in passenger service on one of 
our western. railroads, and averaging approximately 





100,000 miles a year. 
15 years. 

Assuming wages, taxes, fuel and incidental expenses 
as being constant, there are two great variable costs, 
one of which tends to decrease, the other of which tends 
to increase. These two great variables are the cost of 
amortizing the original investment and the cost of keep- 
ing the locomotive in repair. The greater the number 
of years the locomotive is kept in operation, the less is 
the cost each year of amortizing the original investment. 
On the other hand, the greater the number of years the 
locomotive is kept in service, the greater will be the cost 
of repairs per mile. When these two lines cross and the 
annual increase in the cost of repairs becomes greater 
than the annual reduction in the amortization of the 
original investment, a locomotive has come to the end of 
its economic life. 


The economic life is only about 


A Planned Locomotive Inventory 


From this we can deduce a third principle; namely, 
that an important part of railroad operating expense 
can be definitely controlled through a planned rotation 
of the locomotive inventory. In Fig. 3 is shown a theo- 
retical railroad turning out each year an amount of 
transportation about equal to a normal year’s service 
on the Lehigh Valley or the Lackawanna. This chart 
assumes that this theoretical railroad started out with an 
entirely new locomotive inventory and kept the same 
number of locomotives in operation for 35 years, doing 
exactly the same amount of work each year. In the first 
year of operation the cost of repairs would be only about 
$1,600,000, but in the thirty-fifth year, for exactly the 
same amount of work from exactly the same number of 
locomotives, it would be be about $8,000,000. 

But if, instead of keeping this locomotive inventory 
unchanged for 35 years, this railroad had so handled it 
as to retire locomotives when they got to be about 20 
years of age and to buy new locomotives, it could have 
maintained an average age of about 10 years. With this 
average age the cost of maintaining this inventory for 
the same amount of work would have been about 
$4,200,000. 

In other words, a definite control of the 308 account 
can be established and maintained by a program of re- 
tiring old locomotives and of buying new locomotives, 
which program is definitely planned for the purpose of 
maintaining a predetermined average age of the loco- 
motive inventory. So far as I know, no railroad has 
ever yet fully and consciously applied this principle to 
its operation. 

The locomotive has got to be properly chosen and de- 
signed for its work and has got to be operated in- 
tensively. And these two requirements lead us right 
into the heart of the remaining problem. 


Intensity of Use 


It is commonly stated that the development and com- 
petition of motor transport since 1920 has had a great 
deal to do with speeding .up service on our railroads. 
But if motor transport had never developed, but some 
great scientific economist had just gone off in his study 
to think out to a final conclusion how more money could 
be made out of railroading, he would have come out 
with the idea of economizing on the capital investment 
by raising the intensity with which locomotives, cars, 
shops, roundhouses and track are used. And in raising 
this intensity he would have had to come out with the 
concepts of higher road speeds, longer runs, fewer days 
in shops and roundhouses, and a great increase in loco- 
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motive-miles, train- and car-miles, or gross ton-mile 
per hour for each and every locomotive. 

In any event, whether anyone could have thought ou 
this in his study as a matter of theory, our own ex 
perience during the past 20 years shows that a funda 
mental principle of profitable railroading and of makin: 
more money out of the ownership and use of locomotive 
is to intensify that use by every means in our power. 


Improvements in Design 


The outstanding characteristics of the modern loco- 
motive are great increases in boiler and firebox capacity. 
and potential boiler horsepower. Any one of the stand 
ard builders can turn out today a modern locomotive 
weighing about as much on drivers as a Mikado or a 
Consolidation locomotive of 10 or 15 years ago, which, 
at 30 miles an hour and up, can do more than twice as 
much work because the bigger boiler and firebox, higher 
steam pressure and superheat give it the capacity to 
travel long distances, to maintain sustained speeds with 
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Fig. 3—Cost of Locomotive Repairs on the Entire Inventory of a Road 
Having Gross Operating Revenues of About $70,000,000 a Year 


heavier loads, and to bring about a great increase in 
locomotive-miles, train-miles, car-miles or gross ton- 
miles per hour. 

But if we are going to use to its fullest extent the 
capacity built into the modern locomotive, we have also 
got to see to it that this locomotive has not only modern 
steam pressure, modern boiler and modern firebox, but 
that it also has those other features of design which keep 
it out of the shop and roundhouse, and in the business 
of producing transportation many more days each and 
every year of its operation. 

Among those elements of design which tend to keep 
locomotives running instead of standing around are 
one-piece beds with their elimination of all bolts and 
other things which require inspection and tightening. 
And, if for any reason, the one-piece bed cannot be con- 
sidered, then at least cylinders cast integral with th 
saddle, eliminating the possibility of spreading and get 
ting out of line, should be considered. Other feature 
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are multiple-bearing crossheads, saving about a ton in 
veight and insuring better lubrication; improved wheel 
centers, which do not flatten between the spokes and 
sive longer life to tires and provide a better set for 
pins; lighter rods of high-tensile steel, reducing weight 
and dynamic augment ; roller bearings on locomotive and 
tender trucks, insuring easier starting and lubrication; 
possibly roller bearings on drivers; throttles and power 
reverse gears that do not have to be ground every few 
thousand miles ; piston and valve rings capable of making 
50,000 to 100,000 miles between renewals, and to these 
could be added many others. 

In short, it is nonsense to buy a modern locomotive 
with a modern ratio of boiler horsepower to its weight 
and then load it down with poor material so that it 
spends as much time in having something done to it as 
it can spend on the road earning money for its railroad. 

Likewise it is nonsense to compare the price of a 
modern locomotive with the price of the locomotive of 
even 15 or 20 years ago. These old locomotives did 
pretty well to turn out 30,000 miles a year. A modern 
locomotive capable of turning out 150,000 miles a year 
is worth much more than five times one of these old 
locomotives, because when you reduce the number of 
cars and locomotives required to do a given service, by 
using equipment more intensively, you drop superfluous 
expense at every point. You reduce the number of 
coal and water stations required: you reduce the number 
of shops and roundhouses required ; you reduce dispatch- 
ing and enginehouse expense; you reduce constructive 
mileage for train and engine crews, and no one can give 
a catalogue of all the savings that can be made. I think 
of the case of five 4-8-4 type locomotives whose savings 
of constructive mileage of engine crews alone amounted 
to 6 per cent return on the investment, which was not 
even taken into consideration at the time the locomotives 
were purchased. 


High Locomotive Mileage 


But in order to make all the money that can be made 
out of the ownership and proper management of a 
proper inventory of locomotives one thing more is neces- 
sary; that is, to bring to the operation of these loco- 
motives radically advanced ideas of their capabilities 
and of the operating methods which can be based on 
these capabilities. We can all remember the time when 
rail divisions were only about 100 miles long and prac- 
tically no locomotive ever ran over more than one di- 
vision. These former locomotives, which did not begin 
to have the capabilities of modern locomotives, even in 
those days were still capable of doing a good deal more 
work than they were called on to do. The operating 
people of those days had preconceived ideas which inter- 
fered with more intensive locomotive utilization and, 
therefore. with more profitable railroad operation. 

In 1930 and 1931 Baldwin built a fleet of 22 modern 
4-6-4 type locomotives for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific. In November, 1933, locomotive 6415 
piled up 18,390 miles by making ten regular round trips 
hetween Minneapolis, Minn., and Harlowton, Mont., 
a distance of 1,839 miles. Some of the recent 4-8-4 type 
‘comotives which we have built for this railroad will 
'so be assigned to freight service on this same run and 

is hoped will pile up impressive monthly mileages. 

Up until January of this year the 18,390 miles made 

‘ locomotive 6415 on the Milwaukee in November, 
’33, was the highest steam locomotive mileage for a 
month ever made on an American railroad so far as 
‘know. But I received a letter from E. H. Roy, 
neral superintendent motive power of the Seaboard 
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Air Line, dated February 9, 1938, in which he said: 

“Last month I took two of our Baldwin-built Moun- 
tain type engines, Nos. 249 and 263, and they pulled 
the Orange Blossom Special daily between Hermitage 
and Jacksonville-Baldwin, Fla. For the calendar month 
of January, 1938, engine 249 made 20,049 miles and en- 
gine 263 made 18,770 miles. The reason engine 263 did 
not make quite as much as engine 249 was because she 
lost one trip on account of a hot bearing. I might fur- 
ther add that in years gone by it took eight engines to 
do this work.” 

So far as we know, the performance of locomotive 249 
on the Seaboard in January, 1938, now constitutes the 
record steam locomotive mileage made in a single month 
on an American railroad. 


Long Locomotive Runs 


One of the features of the modern locomotive which 
permits greatly intensified use is the ability to make 
long runs. On December 12, 1937, the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe completed what is believed to be the longest 
continuous run ever made by a steam locomotive in 
regular scheduled service. The locomotive (a new 4-6-4 
type) ran with express and mail train No. 8 from Los 
Angeles, Calif., to Dearborn Street Station, Chicago, 
a distance of 2,227 miles, without change. The train 
consisted of 11 to 13 cars and weighed variously from 
757 to 939 tons. The running time was 49 hrs. 5 min. ; 
the average speed was 45.4 m. p. h. for the entire run, 
and the maximum speed was 90 m. p. h. But more 
significant than anything else is the fact that on its 
arrival at Chicago this locomotive was ready to turn 
around and go back after receiving only normal lubri- 
cating attention and the ordinary standard adjustments 
at the end of a run. 

The 4-8-4 type locomotives which we are now build- 
ing for the Atlantic Coast Line are designed to run 
without change from Richmond, Va., to Jacksonville. 
Fla., a distance of 681 miles, and in due time should 
pile up some very impressive mileages to further illus- 
trate my point. 

But never get it into your head that high mileage can 
only be made on long railroads or as the result of long 
runs. The Lehigh Valley, for instance is only 454 miles 
long, yet the 4-8-4’s which American Locomotive and 
ourselves built for them in 1930 are averaging about 
100,000 miles a year. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford conducts a steam operation from New Haven 
to Boston, a distance of only 157 miles. But two round 
trips a day by most of its 4-6-4’s, which we built a few 
years ago, can easily produce an average annual mileage 
in excess of 125,000 miles. Long runs are not the only 
way of intensifying locomotive use. In heavy high-speed 
main-line work, whether on long runs or short, there is 
no mechanical reason why we should not have many 
more performances of 125,000, 150,000 and even 175,000 
locomotive-miles per year, radically reducing the number 
of locomotives required for the service, thus reducing 
expenses and making money all along the line. What 
we need now is a new belief in the possibilities of rad- 
ically improved mileages and a reconsideration of sched- 
ules and operating methods so as to make these mileages 
possible. 


Summary 


There is a science to the profitable use of locomotives 
which today is challenging the attention of every rail- 
road man and every builder of railway equinment. 

There is an inexorably rising cost of repairs with the 
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advancing physical age of every locomotive so tliat for 
any given intensity of use there is an ascertainable eco- 
nomic life. To continue a locomotive in operation long 
after its economic life is over is one of the most important 
ways how not to make money out of locomotives. 

Every locomotive inventory should have a planned 
rotation designed to keep that inventory at a predeter- 
mined average age. This planned rotation should in- 
volve a more or less continuous retirement of old loco- 
motives, on the one hand, and a periodic purchase of 
new locomotives, on the other hand. As a result of 
such planned rotation a definite control can be established 
over the cost of repairs. 

Modern locomotives are almost without question given 
a boiler horsepower which would enable them to operate 
intensively. It is of the utmost importance that the 
other elements of design should be such as to help to 
keep the locomotive out of the shop and roundhouse 
and on the road. Given these two things, modern loco- 
motives are capable of a tremendously increased mile- 
age over their predecessors and this intensification of 
their use is the greatest single way to make money out 
of the ownership and operation of locomotives. 


February Buying Dull 


EPORTS from 45 railroads on purchases in Febru- 
YY ary indicate a Class I railway total of approxi- 
mately $56,738,000 for materials and supplies and 
fuel, as compared with $55,654,000 in January, and a 
total of approximately $32,356,000 for materials and 
supplies, exclusive of fuel, as compared with $33,606,000 
in January. This was an increase of 2 per cent in the 
purchases, inclusive of fuel and a 4 per cent reduction 
from January in the purchases of materials, exclusive of 
fuel, from manufacturers. 

Included in the February totals is an indicated total for 
rail received of $4,129,000, as compared with $1,570,000 
in January ; a total of $4,127,000 for cross-ties, as com- 
pared with $4,459,000 in January; and a total of $24,- 
100,000 of materials for repairing equipment, etc., as 
compared with $27,577,000 in January. 

Purchases of rail, ties and miscellaneous materials in 
February were larger on 24 of the 45 roads than in Janu- 
ary, and larger on 6 railroads than in February, 1937, 
but the Class I railroad total for February was 39 per 
cent below February, 1937, and lower than in any month 
since December, 1935. 


Million Dollars 
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Trend of Purchases by Railroads for Material, 
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Total purchases of materials and equipment, exclusive 
of fuel, from manufacturers during both January and 
February, amounting to $72,757,000, compares with 
$190,060,000 during the first two months of 1937; $78,- 
636,000 in the corresponding period of 1936; $51,822,- 





Railway Purchases 


Other 
material 
(000) 
$27,577 
24,100 
45,415 


Fuel 
(000) 


Rail 
(000) 
$1,570 
4,129 
26,328 3,858 


Materials* Equipment 
received ordered 
from from 
manu- matu- 
facturers facturers 
(000) (00C) 
Jan. & Feb., 1929....$155,527 $91,193 
sis 1930.... 154,382 69 144 
1931.... 91,898 3,092 
1932.... 49,500 1,666 
1933 35,843 114 
1934.... 54,275 793 
1935.... 49,800 2,022 
1936.... 67,733 10,903 
1937.... 106,585 83,475 
1938.... 65,962 6,795 


Total 
(000) 
$55,654 
56,738 
79,000 


Crossties 
(000) 
$4,459 
4,127 
3,399 


1938 
1938 
1937 


January, 
February, 
February, 


Total 
from manu- 
facturers 
(000) 
$246,720 
223,526 
94,996 
51,166 
35,957 
55,068 
51,822 
78,636 
190,060 


72,757 


Total 

including 

Fuel 

(000) 
$61,473 
59,618 
45,102 
35,400 
30,799 
35,508 
41,850 
46,214 
52,382 


46,430 


$308,193 
283,144 
140,098 
86,566 


1197187 


Subject to revision. 
* Includes rail and forest products. 





000 in the corresponding period of 1935; and $223,526,- 
000 in the first two months of 1930. 

The indicated value of the new locomotives and cars 
ordered from manufacturers in January and February 





February Purchases from Manufacturers“ 


Decrease Decrease 
from from 
February, January, Jan.,’38 February, Feb., ’37 
1938 1938 per cent 1937 ~=per cent 
Akron, Canton & Ygstwn. $18,722 $12,917 
Alton & Southern 8,116 20,064 
Ann Arbor 19,488 56,877 
Atlanta, Birm. & Coast.. 51,957 56,704 
Bingham & Garfield .... 14,643 57,826 
Cambria & Indiana 17,968 6,720 
Cent. Vermont 40,104 68,910 
Cent. of Georgia 98,533 197,954 
{= & 2 122,178 138,922 
2b oe 56,719 
cc. wa oe ee 601,618 
Colo. & Sou. 48,739 
Col. & Green. 12,378 
. & Hudson 94,784 
\ 14,431 


Central 
Term’l 
EE &S &@ ft. 

L. & N. E. 
Lehigh Valley 
La. & Ark. 
Monongahela 
M. St. 

M-K-T 


1,592,288 
45,650 
16,617 
26,540 
603,644 
128,895 

10,826 
191,856 
262,358 


Illinois 
K 


226,607 
125,130 
\ 39,759 
Nw. 7,689 
Peoria & Pekin Union .. 24,608 
11,922 
7,436 
3,54 1 
91,427 


Virginian 
Western Pac. 
W. & L. E. 33,318 . 


357,400 
45,029 


* Rail, ties and miscellaneous. Fuel excluded. 





was only $6,795,000, as compared with $83,475,000 in 
the same period of 1937 ; $10,903,000 in the same period 
of 1936; $2,022,000 in the same period of 1935; and 
$69,144,000 in the first two months of 1930. 








President's Railroad Message 


Makes no recommendation as he sends Congress the Splawn-Eastman- 
Mahatfie report and various comments thereon 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT on April 11 dumped 
P the railroad problem and all his gleanings thereon 
into the lap of Congress with a “do-with-these- 
what-thou-wilt” message. Making no recommendation, 
the President merely said that “until it has been possible 
for the Congress to make any and all studies for perma- 
nent solution of the railroad problem, some immediate 
legislation is, I believe, necessary at this session, in order 
to prevent serious financial and operating difficulties be- 
tween now and the convening of the next Congress.” 
Aside from the foregoing, the message reiterated the 
President’s opposition to subsidies for railroads and to 
government ownership; also, it expressed the view that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s “purely execu- 
tive” powers “are, in all probability, unconstitutional,” 
and went on to suggest—“not by way of recommenda- 
tion, but only as one method which should receive Con- 
gressional study”—that “it would seem to be the part of 
common sense to place all executive functions relating 
to all transportation in one federal department—such as 
the Department of Commerce, the Department of the 
Interior or some other old or new department. At the 
same time all quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative matters 
relating to all transportation could properly be placed 
under an independent commission—a reorganized Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. And such action would be 
highly constitutional.” 


Submits Rail Report and Comments Thereon 


The remainder of the message summarized briefly the 
recommendations of the President’s railroad committee, 
consisting of Interstate Commerce Commission Chair- 
man Walter M. W. Splawn and Commissioners Joseph 
B. Eastman and Charles D. Mahaffie; called attention to 
other accompanying documents, which have been de- 
scribed as the “clinical notes” of other diagnosticians of 
railroad ills; and lead up to the above-mentioned discus- 
sion of the need for consolidation of federal activities 
in the transport field with a listing seven departments 
or agencies now dealing with transportation matters. 

The President opens with a brief reference to events 
leading up to the creation of the Splawn-Eastman-Ma- 
haffie committee, and, after summarizing its reeommenda- 
tions, goes on to say that “Insofar as information in re- 
gard to the railroad problem is concerned, there is prob- 
ably no other subject to which the Congress, year after 
year, has devoted more study or obtained more informa- 
tion. The troubles of the railroads are not new, but 
they have been getting, on the whole, steadily more diffi- 
cult since before the World War. It is true that a gen- 
eral upturn in business would undoubtedly help to keep 
many railroads from actual receivership. But it is also 
truc that resumption of traffic at last year’s level would 
not solve their growing difficulties permanently. 

“Most of us have definite objection to government 
subsidies to the railroads to enable them to meet the 
Intcrest on their outstanding bonds or for any other 
purpose, and most of us also oppose government owner- 
shi) and operation. I do.” The President had dis- 
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cussed the subsidy question at his April 8 press confer- 
ence when he was asked to comment on government 
guarantees for bonds of reorganized railroad companies, 
which the Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie committee said 
might be considered from the point of view of public 
policy. Mr. Roosevelt replied by asking why, if that 
were done, the government should not logically guaran- 
tee bonds of any other company—a cotton mill, for ex- 
ample,—coming out of reorganization. He thought that 
by and large trustees and fiduciary institutions had writ- 
ten down their railroad investments as the latter have 
declined in value. 


Pelley Presents Railroad Program 


As a result of various “leaks” during the past two 
weeks, most of the recommendations of the Splawn- 
Eastman-Mahaffie committee had become known. Thus 
the “news” in connection with documents accompanying 
the President’s message was found in the above-men- 
tioned “clinical notes,” which were memoranda of com- 
ments on the report by seven of the 14 members of the 
original White House railroad conference, out of which 
came the committee of I. C. C. commissioners. Also, 
J. J. Pelley, president of the Association of American 
Railroads, submitted a memorandum setting forth the 
industry’s own program, which the A. A. R. board of 
directors suggests “should be considered jointly by agen- 
cies of the government and the railroads in an effort 
to reach a quick and practical solution in accord with 
the best interests of the public.” 

The railroad industry was not officially represented at 
the White House railroad conferences—Carl R. Gray, 
chairman of the Union Pacific board of directors, the 
only railroad executive invited to participate, attended 
as an individual. Mr. Gray submitted no memorandum 
of comments on the Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie recom- 
mendations; neither did any of the three Congressional 
members of the conference—Chairman Wheeler of the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce, Senator Tru- 
man of Missouri, and Chairman Lea of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce. In the latter 
connection the President’s message says: “I have kept 
the chairmen of the appropriate committees of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives informed of the re- 
port.” 


Matters For Immediate Action 


In submitting the railroad industry’s program, much 
of which has been revealed in recent addresses of A. A. 
R. executives, Mr. Pelley made no comment on the 
Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie report. Among matters for 
immediate action the railroads listed: More freedom for 
the exercise of judgment in fixing rates to produce addi- 
tional revenues; relief in the way of decreases in labor 
costs; and an amendment to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation act which would make the lending agency, 
rather than the I. C. C., the sole judge of the advisability 
of loans and the adequacy of security. 
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The memoranda of the seven White House conferees 
presented a variety of views on the I. C. C. recommenda- 
tions, ranging from Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau’s disappointment at the “over-cautious” approach 
and the criticism by Henry Bruere, president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York, of the committee’s 
“failure to appreciate the depths of the present crisis,” 
to the $800,000,000 a year rehabilitation plan of Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission Chairman Douglas and 
the net railway operating income guarantee idea of 
George M. Harrison, chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association. Also, Chairman Jones of R. 
F. C. offers detailed comment, ending with a postscript 
suggestion that “track labor and probably shop labor, 
now on W. P. A., could be allocated back to the roads 
that have had to displace this labor to avoid bankruptcy” ; 
while additional comments are made by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce Draper and W. H. Alexander of the 
Farm Security Administration. “The suggestions made 
by the three members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission,” the President said, “should, of course, be read 
in the light of the comments thereon.” 

Opinion in Congress was to the effect that no impor- 
tant railroad legislation would be enacted at the present 
session, which leaders hope to wind up in another month. 
If anything is enacted it will perhaps merely carry out 
the recommendations in connection with relaxing R. F. 
C. loan requirements and authorization of equipment 
loans with the equipment as security. The general im- 
pression is that the railroads would not be anxious under 
present traffic conditions to augment their debts by avail- 
ing themselves of any great part of the $300,000,000 
equipment fund recommended. Meanwhile Chairman 
Wheeler of the Senate committee on interstate commerce 
has announced that he may call a meeting of railroad 
labor and management and consult with the R. F. C. and 
I. C. C. in an effort to determine if anything can be 
done at the present session; and Chairman Lea of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
planned to call a meeting of that body next week to see 
what might be done about the Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie 
recommendations. 


Rail-Labor Meeting April 15 


At the same time the railroads, apparently expecting 
little relief from action growing out of these recom- 
mendations, are moving ahead on their negotiations with 
labor. A meeting in this connection was scheduled for 
April 15 at Washington. A. A. R. President Pelley said 
last Friday upon leaving the White House that he didn’t 
see “anything quick” for the railroads except wage cuts. 
And despite reports of another rate-increase application, 
Mr. Pelley said that he did not expect the carriers to go 
back to the I. C. C. “right away.” He pointed out that 
the railroads had their answer from that source in the 
Ex Parte 123 decision. 

Reviews of most of the material submitted by the 
Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie committee, as pointed out 
above, were published last week. It consisted of a 60- 
page report with a 13-page separate concurring opinion 
by Chairman Splawn and a 15-page draft of a bill de- 
signed to incorporate certain of the recommendations 
into law. The report reveals that other members of the 
I. C. C. considered the recommendations, and “agree 
unanimously with those that are discussed under the 
heading ‘Means of Immediate Relief’ and, with one 
exception, with those discussed under the heading ‘The 
Long-Term Program.’ The exception is the recom- 


mendation for the creation of a federal transportation 
authority. The majority agree with that, but there are 
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some who differ as to certain details, and one commi: 
sioner who does not favor the creation of such an 
agency.” 

The main point of Chairman Splawn’s separate ex- 
pression was his recommendation that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be reorganized with a permanent 
chairman. Commissioners Eastman and Mahaffie, tlie 
majority report explains, “do not differ from Chairman 
Splawn that a reorganization of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is desirable, particularly if it is to be given 
additional or more extensive regulatory duties. How- 
ever, they are not satisfied that the plan of reorganiza- 
tion which he suggests has been sufficiently considered 
and worked out, or that it is basically the most desirable 
plan.” 


Summary of Recommendations 


The majority recommendations, as indicated above, 
are divided into “Means of Immediate Relief” and “The 
Long-Term Program.” Of the nine recommendations, 
six are classified under the former heading and three 
under the latter. They are summarized as follows: 


Means of Immediate Relief 


1. That facilities be provided, as was done under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, for the purchase of railroad equip- 
ment, including shop equipment and appliances as well as cars 
and locomotives, by the use of government funds, the equipment 
to furnish the security for the advances; and that, say, $300,000,- 
000 be made immediately available for this purpose. 


2. That for a period of 12 months, in connection with cer- 
tain loans by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to rail- 
roads, the present requirements be suspended that the com- 
mission, in approving, must certify “that such railroad, on 
the basis of present and prospective earnings, may reasonably 
be expected to meet its fixed charges without reduction thereof 
through judicial reorganization,” and that substantially the re- 
quirement in connection with loans under section 210 of the 
Transportation Act, 1920, be substituted: 

That the prospective earning power of the applicant, together with the 
character and value of the security offered, furnish, in the opinion of the 
commission, reasonable assurance of the applicant’s ability to repay the 
loan within the time fixed therefor, and reasonable protection to the 
United States. 

3. That of suggestions for the use of government credit in 
improving railroad financial condition, the one most worthy 
of consideration is that such credit be so used “by underwriting 
or by the guaranty of bonds issued in voluntary reorganization 
of capital structures designed to reduce the burden of fixed 
charges”; that whether the government would be justified in 
engaging its credit to the extent necessary in so aiding voluntary 
reorganizations on an extensive scale presents a question of 
prime public policy; and that on this question the President may 
desire the views of government officials dealing directly with 
credit and financial problems. 

4. That existing statutes be appropriately amended to remove 
the requirement for land grant reductions in connection with 
the movement of government traffic. The reduction on_ this 
account for 1937 is estimated at $7,000,000, and for the most 
part affects roads in the Western district, where financial con- 
ditions are worst. 


5. That a reduction, or temporary deduction, in railroad wages 
and salaries, such as was made in 1932, would be a means of 
very definite and positive relief to the carriers; but in view of 
the present policy of the law, as reflected in the Railway Labor 
Act, and in the absence of a full hearing of both the manage- 
ments and the men, the committee does not feel justified in ex- 
pressing an opinion either for or against such a_ reduction 
or deduction. The view is, however, expressed that both parties 
wish to be fair in the pending negotiations, and “in reaching 
their conclusions will take into consideration all relevant matters, 
including the direct and indirect consequences to the railroads 
and their operations and to both the employees who are now 
in service and those who have been laid off.” 


6. That there are opportunities for improvement of the 
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reorganization procedure under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act, and that Congress may well give attention to this matter, 
including, perhaps, the establishment of one court to have charge 
of railroad reorganizations. 


The Long-Term Program 


7. That a body of three members, to be known as the 
Federal Transportation Authority, be created for a period of 
two years, with power in the President to extend its life to 
five years, for the purpose of planning, encouraging, and pro- 
moting action by railroad companies with a view to eliminating 
the waste caused by the fact that the railroad system of the 
nation is owned and operated by a large number of independent 
companies. Such action would include consolidation or other 
unification of companies and “co-ordination,” this being described 
as “co-operation in a common interest at particular places or 
with respect to particular matters,” such as the pooling of 
traffic or unified terminal operations. 

In aid of this program, it is proposed to amend section 5 of 

the Interstate Commerce Act to broaden greatly the powers of 
the commission with respect to the pooling or division of rail- 
road earnings or traffic, to eliminate the so-called “consolida- 
tion plan,” and to permit the Commission to approve whatever 
unifications it finds will promote the public interest. The 
Authority is given power to intervene in such proceedings, and 
upon its petition the Commission is also given power to require 
“co-ordinations,” not covered by section 5. No provision is 
recommended for the compulsion of consolidations, but the 
Authority is directed to report through the commission to the 
President and Congress, if it finds that such compulsion is neces- 
sary or desirable, and to submit a draft of appropriate legisla- 
tion. 
- The Authority is also directed to investigate the relative 
economy, and fitness in other respects, of rail carriers, motor 
carriers, and water carriers for transportation service, or any 
class thereof, in order that the use of each may be encouraged 
for purposes for which they are specially fitted, and dis- 
couraged for purposes for which they are not well fitted, and 
their joint and co-operative use be promoted, with a view to abat- 
ing wasteful and destructive competition. In the event that further 
legislation directed to this end is found to be necessary or 
desirable, the Authority is directed to report accordingly. It 
is also directed to report upon the extent to which the three 
forms of transportation are supported, directly or indirectly, 
by the use of government funds, and to report the facts in 
regard to this matter and any changes in government policy 
with respect thereto which it deems desirable. 

Other powers of investigation are given to the Authority. 

8. Attention is directed to the subject of railroad “financial 
abuses,” which is now under invesigation by the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, and to the fact that this com- 
mittee may be expected to come forward with recommendations 
for the correction of such conditions. Certain suggestions are 
offered in this connection. 

9. The desirability of subjecting all important forms of 
transportation to equal and impartial regulation by a single 
agency of the government is emphasized. 


Railway Results Reviewed 


The report, after opening references to the White 
House conferences and the I. C. C.’s consideration of 
the recommendations, launches its discussion of the im- 
mediate railroad crisis with a somewhat detailed review 
of railway financial and operating statistics and data 
on the equipment situation. Here it is pointed out that 
the 1937 financial results “although unsatisfactory, would 
Not indicate a critical situation,” were it not for the fact 
that “costs are on a higher level and traffic is on a much 
lower level in 1938 than in 1937.” And “the chief item 
of increased costs is the higher level of wages and sal- 
aries,’ 

The business recession is cited as the main reason for 
the “low state of railroad traffic,” although it is pointed 
out that the recession’s effect has been “greatly aggra- 
vated by the influence of a factor of continuing and 
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growing importance, namely, the competition with other 
forms of transportation.” This competition is later said 
to constitute “one reason why it is not possible to solve 
the railway problem by the simple expedient of raising 


the prices of the railroad service.” Thus “the problem 

by which the country is confronted is, in short, not a 

railroad problem alone but a transportation problem.” 
After reference to the decline in railway employment, 


the committee thinks it “safe to say that there is an 
accumulated deferred maintenance if the railways are 
to continue to handle as much traffic as in 1937, of not 
less than $500,000,000.” That figure, however, “does 
not sufficiently state the need of the railways for more 
money. Large sums need to be spent for modernizing 
the equipment and shops, not to handle more traffic but 
to handle present traffic at lower cost and with greater 
expedition.” Also, “the widespread interest in railway 
bonds among the population is evidenced by the fact that 
in 1936 $6,617,000,000, or nearly 56 per cent, of the 
railway funded debt was held by insurance companies, 
banks, endowed educational institutions, and founda- 
tions.” 


Equipment Situation 


The discussion of the equipment situation finds it sig- 
nificant that “nearly three-fourths of the entire number 
of freight locomotives are more than 17 years old, and 
are costing more to maintain and operate than would 
modern power, which might well replace at least 50 
per cent of these units.” A similar situation is found 
to exist with respect to switching locomotives ; while in 
view of the present freight ¢ar set-up “it would seem 
reasonable that approximately 40 per cent of existing 
freight equipment could be replaced with modern units 
to the advantage of both the public and the carriers.” 
Also, many railroads “could advantageously use new 
and improved shop equipment,’ which would also pro- 
vide security for loans from the $300,000,000 fund. 

The discussion of the recommended change in con- 
nection with I. C. C. certifications of R. F. C. loan ap- 
plications is followed by a review of the general credit 
structure. Here comes the consideration of government 
subsidies and guarantees, which the committee points 
out would “contemplate the extensive use of govern- 
ment resources.” It regards a bond-interest guarantee 
as “more worthy of consideration” than a net railway 
operating income subsidy, but points out, as stated in the 
summary of conclusions, that there would be involved a 
“question of prime public policy” upon which the Presi- 
dent “may want the views of government officials deal- 
ing directly with credit and financial problems.” 

Next come in turn discussions of land-grant rates, 
wages and salaries and reorganization of railroads to 
complete the report’s consideration of its recommenda- 
tions for immediate relief. In connection with reorgani- 
zations the committee was convinced that progress must 
necessarily be slow “until the level of future earnings is 
more clearly indicated.” 


Labor Wants No More Co-ordinators 


Much of the committee’s discussion of its long-term 
program is devoted to a description of the functions of 
the proposed three-man Federal Transportation Author- 
ity which Railway Labor Executives’ Association Chair- 
man Harrison says in effect is “co-ordinator spinach 
and the hell with it.” However, he puts it this way: 
“Railway management and labor had ample experience 
with the co-ordinator idea . . . and both groups were 
in agreement on June 16, 1936, that the perpetuation of 
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the experiment was undesirable.” But while Mr. Har- 
rison thus objects “to a federal transportation authority 
to interfere with management policies,” he thinks that 
an authority, limited in scope “to broad general ques- 
tions of transportation,” for the purpose of investiga- 
tion and recommendations “as to ways and means of 
improving the general transportation machine of the 
country might be beneficial.” 

The Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie committee, on the other 
hand, believes that “there is work for the government 
to do, with relation to transportation, of a kind differing 
from that which the commission was created to carry 
on”—the “planning and promotional work, as distin- 
guished from regulation,” which would be assigned to 
the new Authority. And “if the idea were carried to 
its full logical conclusion, it might involve the creation 
of a new department of the government.” The report 
goes on to indicate “wasteful” conditions which the Au- 
thority might be expected to aid in correcting, and to 
discuss such matters as provisions to be made for dis- 
placed workers, including a proposed provision which 
would authorize railroads to retire all displaced employ- 
ees who were 65 years of age and subject to the Railroad 
Retirement Act. 

Further discussion relates to the proposed elimination 
of the commission’s consolidation plan and the proposal 
to give the commission authority to require pooling. The 
latter is sought as “a desirable reserve power” although 
the committee believes that in all matters of co-ordina- 
tion, etc., the emphasis should be on co-operation. Also, 
there is the proposal to give the commission power to 
establish joint rates between rail and motor carriers, the 
provision for R. F. C. loans for capital expenditures 
required to effect unifications of facilities, and the con- 
templated study of “the extent to which transportation 


is being furnished in part at government expense.” Here 
it is revealed that results of former Co-ordinator East- 
man’s studies of this subsidy question “will soon be avail- 
able in print,” although it is suggested that “further in- 
vestigation of certain phases may be desirable.” 

The committee found “some misunderstanding of the 


fixed-charge situation and its significance.” It goes on 
to explain that “Many seem to think that these charges 
represent an unjust burden, and that if it could be re- 
moved, all would be well. The fact is that these charges 
constitute a comparatively modest return on only a part 
of the legitimate investment in railroad property. There 
is nothing unjust about this return. The only objection 
to it lies in the contractual obligation to pay regardless 
of conditions, thus making it difficult for the railroads 
to weather our periodical business depressions . . . How- 
ever, reduction of this fixed-charge burden, while much 
to be desired, is not a cure for basic railroad ills.” 

The brief discussion of “Financial Abuses” closes with 
the suggestion that “non-carrier subsidiaries of railroad 
companies be brought within the commission’s jurisdic- 
tion. Under “Transportation Regulation” comes the as- 
sertion that if there is to be equal and impartial treat- 
ment of all types of carriers “it is highly desirable . . . 
to concentrate regulatory activities in a single agency.” 
The report adds that the way to enactment of legislation 
in this connection is open at the present session as pend- 
ing bills for the regulation of water carriers have had 
hearings before committees of both houses of the present 
Congress. 


Separate Opinion by Chairman Splawn 


Chairman Splawn, in his separate opinion, reviews a 
few railway statistics and touches upon other matters 
before coming to his recommendation in connection with 
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the reorganization of the I. C. C. On the question «{ 
stabilizing railroad credit, Mr. Splawn thinks that t’e 
R. F. C. should be authorized “to make any loans fur 
the payment of interest on railroad bonds to banks whi | 
might appear to be necessary in the general public inte+ 
est.” His plan for the reorganization of the I. C. — 
would contemplate a commission of three divisions— 
General Division, a Finance Division, and a Rate Divi 
sion. Also, there would be a permanent chairman (a 
pointed by the President) who could also be ex offic’ 
chairman of the General Division. 

Mr. Splawn explains in some detail how he would re 
assign the present duties of the commission, and dis- 
cusses disadvantages of the existing set-up wherein thie 
I. C. C. chairmanship changes hands every year. He 
thinks the commission needs “a permanent executive 
officer relieved from many routine duties but with the 
specific duty of expediting and promoting efficient con- 
duct of commission business and initiating improvements 
in procedure.” 

The 15-page bill, as stated above, is designed to enact 
such legislation as is required to effectuate the commit- 
tee’s recommendations. It is entitled “An act to create 
the Federal Transportation Authority and to amend 
section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended.” 


The Railroad Program 


A. A. R. President Pelley’s memorandum revealed that 
“for some time the railroads have been giving considera- 
tion to the problems that confront the industry, and par- 
ticularly those which may be remedied by federal legis- 
lation.” Under “Immediate Action” Mr. Pelley lists first 
“such steps as are available to improve general busi- 
ness conditions, resulting in increase of traffic.” Then 
come the above-mentioned references to the need for 
freedom to adjust rates, the wage situation and R. F. C. 
loan requirements. 

Under the railroads’ “Long Range Program” taxation 
is the first item considered ; and the carriers ask exemp- 
tion from the undistributed profits tax and restriction of 
state powers to impose taxes on them. Under “Equal 
Treatment of All Forms of Transportation” comes a 
suggestion that sound policy in that connection “has not 
been better phrased” than in a recommendation which is 
quoted from the 1934 report of the Federal Co-ordinator 
of Transportation. Such a policy, Mr. Pelley goes on, 
would require discontinuance of federal expenditures on 
transportation facilities competing with railways; ade- 
quate payments for the use of public facilities by water- 
way and highway carriers ; the same “quantity and qual- 
ity” of regulation for all forms of transportation: and 
discontinuance of the government-owned Inland Water- 
ways Corporation’s operations. 

Next on the railroad list is a plea for relief from 
federal and state legislation, such as “make-work” 
measures, “the effect of which is to add to the expenses 
of operation without substantial benefit to the public in- 
terest.” Then the carriers go on to ask a restatement 
of the Interstate Commerce Act’s rule of rate-making 
“so as to require the commission in fixing rates to recog- 
nize the right of the carriers to a fair return upon the 
value of the property and so to eliminate provisions of 
the law which give the commission managerial discretion 
in the matter of fixing rates. The law should also pro- 
vide for a carry-over of revenue from good to lean 
years.” 

The railroads, without at this time submitting a con- 
solidation plan, “recognize the importance of the ques- 
tion and the possibilities of effecting economies through 
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tl] :t method.” Also, they believe that some consolida- 
tins should occur but have no faith in any “pre-con- 
cc ved, artificial plan,” preferring groupings resulting 
“\ om negotiations and the working out of economic law, 
bearing always in mind the public interest.” 

In one connection at least the carriers would give the 
I. C. C. more power—they suggest amendments to sec- 
tion 13 to augment the regulatory body’s authority over 
inira-state rates. Like the Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie 
committee the A. A. R. board would eliminate land- 
grant rates. Also, the railroads want a statute of limi- 
tation as to claims of shippers for reparation payments ; 
and relief from expenditures on grade crossing elimina- 
tions and reconstruction of bridges to accommodate 
waterway developments. Finally, the carriers would 
amend the Railway Labor Act “so as to improve the 
procedure before Railroad Adjustment Boards.” In this 
connection it is recommended that “neutral permanent 
referees be provided for; that a definite record be made 
of all proceedings and that the railroads be given the 
right as labor now has to court review of the decisions 
of the Adjustment Boards. It is also important that 
suitable statutes of limitation be included governing the 
presentation of claims.” 


Morgenthau and Jones 


First among the seven memoranda of comments on 
report was Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau’s ex- 
pression of disappointment. He does not think that the 
proposed Federal Transportation Authority “would serve 
any useful purpose ;” and thus he urges the immediate 
creation of a Department of Transportation ‘“‘with power 
to properly co-ordinate our national transportation fa- 
cilities.” Meanwhile Mr. Morgenthau is “in sympathy 
with several of the recommendations for immediate ac- 
tion, in particular with the first two recommendations.” 

Chairman Jones of the R. F. C. calls the report “a 
very good analysis of the railroad situation,’ and pro- 
ceeds to comment on the recommendations. Generally 
Mr. Jones approved the six proposals for immediate re- 
lief, although he made reservations in some cases and 
lacked information to give a considered opinion on others. 
As to the long-term program, he favors a single regula- 
tory agency for all forms of transport; and he would 
give such agency power to require consolidations. The 
R. F. C. chairman does not agree with Chairman 
Splawn’s suggestion that the lending agency “be author- 
ized to lend railroads for the payment of interest on rail- 
road bonds held by banks unless such loans are so se- 
cured as to reasonably assure their repayment.” He does 
not think that banks hold enough railroad securities to 
require such procedure ; and, furthermore, R. F. C. “can 
give the banks any help they may need through the pur- 
chase of preferred stock and capital notes. The same 
applies to insurance companies.” Mr. Jones next ob- 
serves that “many railroad securities are selling at ab- 
surdly low prices” ; also, he attached the above-mentioned 
postcript on allocation of WPA workers to railroads. 


Douglas, Draper, Alexander, Bruere and Harrison 


Chairman Douglas of the S. E. C. thought that “the 
proj osals in relation to a long term program are sound, 
excent as respects the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” He adds, however, that the report 
and its recommendations “are not sufficiently concrete 
for ‘mmediate application as an emergency program, 
sinc. the recommendations fall short of meeting.the im- 
med ite crisis.” Mr. Douglas goes on to recommend ad- 
vane: to railroads which are not in receivership or 
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bankruptcy, and to outline his $800,000,000 a year re- 
habilitation program. This money would be available 
only for use on railroad segments found by a transpor- 
tation authority to be a part of a sound co-ordinated rail- 
road system hereafter to be created, and strengthening 
such railroad for purposes of building up deferred main- 
tenance, acquiring additional freight cars, etc. Mr. 
Douglas’ transportation authority would be a one-man 
affair with many of the powers which the Splawn-East- 
man-Mahaffie committee would give to the I. C. C. The 
S. E. C. chairman also discusses in some detail what he 
conceives to be desirable changes in reorganization pro- 
cedure. 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce Draper questions 
“whether the inducement offered the railrodds to in- 
crease their expenditures for new equipment is sufficient 
to result in as much new spending and employment as 
might at present be desired.” He also has some views 
on the proposed Federal Transportation Authority, and 
thinks that the suggested evolution therefrom of a De- 
partment of Transportation requires “a thorough and 
careful study.” Mr. Alexander, in a brief memorandum, 
suggests that a one-man authority would be more effec- 
tive than one “with three heads.” 

In one of the longest of the seven memoranda of 
comments, Mr. Bruere says the committee’s long-term 
program is “predicated upon an ineffective resort to per- 
suasion as distinguished from the emergency require- 
ments of compulsion”; and “the proposed emergency 
relief is not sufficient to prevent further railroad bank- 
ruptcies.” He had previously asserted that “the rail- 
roads have had years of opportunity to put ‘their houses 
in order’ and have failed to do so.” Mr. Bruere goes 
on to outline what he conceives to be the minimum pro- 
gram required, and to comment in detail on the commit- 
tee’s recommendations. He believes, among other things, 
that the proposed Federal Transportation Authority 
“should be directed to do the job, rather than to study, 
plan and promote.” 

Chairman Harrison of the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association says at the outset that the railroad problem 
should be approached from the standpoint of reviving 
business and increasing traffic volume. He does not be- 
lieve that the carriers would seek loans from the pro- 
posed $300,000,000 equipment fund, nor does he believe 
in a government guarantee of railroad bonds. He favors 
the elimination of land-grant rates, and then proceeds to 
make it “definitely understood that the railroad labor 
unions will vigorously oppose with all the force at their 
command any effort to reduce compensation of railway 
employees.” Next comes Mr. Harrison’s observations 
on reorganization procedures, the elimination of “finan- 
cial abuses,” and regulation for all forms of transporta- 
tion, followed by his above-mentioned attack on a Fed- 
eral Transportation Authority in the role of the former 
co-ordinator. Mr. Harrison closes with an exposition 
of his net railway operating income guarantee idea, 
which he suggests might possibly “furnish the necessary 
stimulus for a general revival of business activity . 

It is a program to increase rather than diminish rail- 
road purchases, employment and general business.” 


Brief om Single-Railroad Proposal 


In additjgn to the material sent to Congress by the 
President, the White House has transmitted to the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce and the House 
committee on interstate atid foreign commerce a brief 
in support of a proposal for a single railroad company 
into which all existing roads would be-merged. In the 
note of transmittal, Stephen Early, secretary to the 
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President, said that the brief had been prepared by an 
employee of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
submitted to the President by Commissioner Miller. 

Commissioner Miller has been advocating the con- 
. solidation of all railroads into a single system. He 
advanced the idea in an address delivered last August 
at the Salt Lake City, Utah, meeting of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 
And again in his concurring opinion in Ex Parte 123 
Mr. Miller expressed the view that such a set-up would 
“accomplish maximum results,” and “no better solution” 
had up to that time been brought to his attention. 


Senate Pettengill 
Hearings Concluded 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


ENATE interstate commerce committee hearings 
Q. on the Pettengill bill to repeal the long-and-short- 

haul clause of the Interstate Commerce Act’s 
fourth section were concluded on April 12, one day 
earlier than the deadline set by Chairman Wheeler when 
he moved last week to bring the long-drawn-out pro- 
ceeding to a close. 

The bill, which passed the House of Representatives 
at the first session of the present Congress, now remains 
to be acted upon by the Senate Committee and brought 
before the upper body. In this connection Chairman 
Wheeler has revealed his disposition to permit a vote 
on the measure at the present session if the Senate so 
desires. If the bill does not pass the Senate it will die 
with the adjournment of Congress, and thus the repeal 
movement would be back again at the starting point of 
a journey through both houses. 

Among the opposition witnesses following those listed 
in the Railway Age of April 9 was J. Ninian Beall, gen- 
eral counsel of American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
Along with other points he cited the failure of the 
amendment to limit relief to traffic susceptible to move- 
ment by water or to points served by water carriers. 
“The fact,” Mr. Beall said, “that there are no limitations 
covering agricultural products or heavy and low grade 
commodities usually moved by water shows that the real 
purpose is to get the trucks.” 

Remaining witnesses included W. P. Lewis, retired 
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vice-president of the Clyde Mallory Lines, New York ; 
J. V. McMahon, traffic manager of the Youngstow: 
(Ohio) Chamber of Commerce; Ralph Emerson, legis 
lative representative of the Maritime Unions of the C. 
I. O.; A. G. Gutheim, representing various transporta- 
tion companies; J. A. Crothers, general manager, Souih 
Jersey Port Commission; J. A. Bliss, vice-president, St 
Johns River Line Company, Jacksonville, Fla.; H. E 
Manghum, Sacramento (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce ; 
H. T. Hoopes, president, Minnesota-Atlantic Trans: 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; G. J. Miller, executive sec 
retary, Missouri River Navigation Association; and 
Congressman Walter M. Pierce of Oregon. 

J. S. Denise, chairman of the Washington State Leg- 
islative Board, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen, obtained permission to file a statement sum- 
marizing railroad labor’s position in favor of the bill. 
The same privilege was given the opposition and C. E. 
Hochstedler, traffic director of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, who directed shipper presentations in 
favor of the bill. Meanwhile former Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Johnston B. Campbell, counsel for 
the Intermediate Rate Association and chairman of the 
opposition’s steering committee, made a summary state- 
ment on April 8, and J. M. Souby, assistant general 
counsel of the Association of American Railroads, sub- 
mitted a rebuttal brief. 

This railroad brief found that the opposition “‘ex- 
pended 22 days of testimony” on “seven assumptions” 
which “remain unproved and unprovable.” After dis- 
cussing each of these points in turn the brief says in 
closing: ““The opposition discussed a wide range of sub- 
jects having no possible relation to the bill before the 
committee, the obvious reason being to filibuster the bill 
to death and prevent its coming to a vote in the Senate. 
Fortunately, notwithstanding repeated denials of this 
plan, it was finally proved by a letter from one of the 
opposition’s own witnesses. Consistent to the end, the 
witness denied it even when confronted by his own 
language. Nevertheless the original letter was later 
filed for the record, proving the charge correct.” 

The foregoing is a reference to the letter written by 
J. G. Bruce of the Idaho Public’ Utilities Commission 
to the Chamber of Commerce of Medford, Ore., which 
became the basis of the “filibuster” charge by Senator 
Johnson of Colorado, as reported in last week’s issue. 
It was on the day after Senator Johnson’s charge that 
Chairman Wheeler fixed April 13 as the hearing’s closing 
date. 


* *K 


Of Ten Diesel-Electric Switching Locomotives Built for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific by the Electro-Motive Corporation, Three Are 


Being Used at Des Moines, Ia., Two at Cedar Rapids, Two at Joliet, One at Topeka, One at Iowa Falls and One at Chicago. 


Two at 


Des Moines Are 900 Horsepower, While the Remaining Eight Are 600 Horsepower 
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$98,526,717 Net 


Income in 1937 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


HE Class I railroads’ 1937 net income, after fixed 
4 and contingent charges, as reported briefly in the 
Railway Age of March 19, was $98,526,717 as 
compared with $165,483,528 in 1936, according to the 


Interstate Commerce Commission’s compilation of 
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selected income and balance sheet items. Sixty-two rail- 
roads reported deficits last year and 69 reported net in- 
comes, as compared respectively to 61 deficits and 71 net 
incomes in 1936. 

The 1937 net railway operating income was $590,180,- 
565, as compared with $667,174,159 in 1936; fixed 
charges were down from $651,960,046 to $633,298,088. 

The commission’s summary and the principal items 
for the individual roads are given in the accompanying 
tables. 











Selected Income and Balance-Sheet 


Items of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 136 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 141 Steam Railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of December For the twelve months of 
1937 1936 3 1936 


Income Items 1937 
$25,971,526 $70,505,534 1, Net railway oper- 
; ating income $590,180,565 $667,174,159 
40,130,030 41,547,629 2. Other income ... 179,307,977 184,343,328 
66,101,556 112,053,163 a Total income .. 769,488,542 851,517,487 
6,494,373 2,850,106 4. Miscellaneous de- 
ductions from in- 
COME Ah accsnenaas 24,975,755 21,310,931 
59,607,183 109,203,057 5. Income available 
for fixed charges. 744,512,787 830,206,556 
6. Fixed charges: 
12,035,357 17,036,991 6-01. Rent for 
leased roads ... 157,579,783 168,478,088 
39,894,604 41,081,367 6-02. Interest de- 
GUCtIONS§ ocesse 473,048,111 480,797,957 
213,186 248,136 6-03. Other  de- 
GUCHONS  <.0-0.0:0 2,670,194 2,684,001 
52,143,147 58,366,494 6-04. Total fixed 
os ee 633,298,088 651,960,046 
7,464,036 50,836,563 7. Income after fixed 
Sy eee 111,214,699 178,246,510 
1,516,931 1,686,931 8. Contingent charges 12,687,982 12,762,982 
5,947,105 49,149,632 9. Net income? 98,526,717 165,483,528 
16,827,750 16,078,452 10. Depreciation (Way 
and structures and 
Equipment) $a 197,019,815 193,472,311 
*634,983 3,244,279 11. Federal Income 
SOME knew ees 31,995,595 30,362,326 
12. Dividend appro- 
priations: 
18,009,271 42,572,368 12-01. On com- 
mon stock .... 140,288,393 142,269,862 
1,313,061 1,241,478 12-02. On  pre- 
ferred stock 27,485,576 27,559,429 





* Deficit or other reverse items. 

1The net income as reported includes charges of $3,199,112 for Decem- 
ber, 1937, and $39,585,126 for the twelve months of i937, $2,030,915 for 
December, 1936, and $i8, 220,269 for the twelve months of 1936 on account 
of accruals for excise taxes levied under the Social Security Act of 1935; 
also includes charges and credits resulting in a net charge of $1,810, 208 
for December, 1937, and $25, 163,049 for the twelve months of 1937, be- 
cause of provisions of the “Carriers Taxing Act of 1937”, approved June 
29, 1937, and repeal of the Act of August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax 
upon carriers and an income tax upon their employees, and for other pur- 
poses (Public No. 400, 74th Congress). The charges and credits were not 
handled in a uniform manner by all the carriers and_ separate totals are 
not available. The net income for December, 1936, includes charges of 
$11,025,163 and for the twelve months of 1936 of $47, 257,655 under the 
requirements of an Act approved August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax 
upon carriers and an income tax upon their employees, and for other pur- 


Balance at end of Dec« 





Selected Asset Items 1937 193¢ 

13. Inve.tments in stocks, bonds, etc., other 

than those of affiliated companies (Total, 

PRRCOGEN. COED ena wales acacia dg aioe sae asi $664,985,271  $680,506,912 
Ba a ea sacu tocar slat cilavaeoe wtaiata resin ip are laos ae o0 a 352,917,655 529,571,1! 
15. Demand loans and deposits .......... 5,245,991 70 
16. Time drafts and deposits ............. 34,321,881 
Ey. SR NU io iis ace aiwiacc emcee ces 92,725,514 
18. Loans and bills receivable ............ 4,127,542 
19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable 57,649,963 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and 

Nt EEE LE ete ara ee na ae 38,604,773 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable ...... 142,235,457 
22. Materials and supplies .......scccccece 385,056,932 
23. Interest and dividends receivable ...... 24,075,007 
20; TRORNE STII, o.oo 56-66 N6 0 0:0 000% Cee es 1,965,843 
25. GRREr CUPPERE ABBCTS occ kc ck cceceaecncs 5,208,650 











26. Total current assets (items 14 to 25) $1,144,135,208 $1,7 292,411,400 


Selected Liability Items 





27. Funded debt maturing within 6 months?. $90,327,424 $169,181,429 
28. Loans and bills payable? ....occcccieee 216, 222,949 211,890,168 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable. 75,859,640 95,050,393 


30. Audited accounts and wages payable ... 
31. Miscellaneous accounts payable 


,623,044 
536,662 


76,199,540 


238,762,279 22 
1 





] 
32. Interest matured unpaid ........0s00 677,218,951 553,041,852 
33. Dividends matured unpaid ............ 12,881,038 12,501,058 
34. Funded debt matured unpaid ......... 464,909,717 475 753 
35. Unmatured dividends declared ........ 4,873,165 5,654,953 
36. Unmatured interest accrued .......... 83,142,081 89,417,031 
37. Unmatured rents accrued ..........+- 27,127,865 25,946,666 
38.. Other current labilities: ........ ccc 24,226, 175 30,421,978 
39. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) $1,90 901, 423 400 $1, 844,150,558 
40. = basil a 772) 
S. Government taxes ..... 66,436,495 106,048.35 
40. 02, a. than U. S. Government 
CEE Scka ce Oaenwncaowheauee sae eu es 136,767,693 133,600,628 





poses (Public No. 400, 74th Congress). 

2 Includes payments which will become due on_ account of princip yal of 
long-term debt (other than that in Account 764, Funded debt matured un- 
paid) within six months after close of month of report. 

_ *Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of 
issue. 








Selected Income Items by Regions and Districts, Class I Steam Railways, Calendar Years 1937 and 1936 





Net Railway Operating Income Total Income Total Deductions 
Region and Railway r A — 2 cia we —. 
1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 
Eastern District: 
New England Region ....... $14,979,824 $15,689,792 $21,885,397 $24,125,664 $29,778,818 $30,307,351 
Great Lakes Region ........ 93,807,492 116,648,547 127,526,487 151,579,026 118,250,966 123,827,077 
Central Eastern Region ..... 138,406,635 156,684,893 190,717,817 208,280,794 150,740,969 150,562,435 
Total, Eastern District .... 247,193,951 289,023,232 340,129,701 383,985,484 298,770,753 304,696,863 
Southern District : 
Pocahontas Region ......... 85,868,712 97,155,628 90,965,815 101,859,714 16,311,148 17,876,864 
Southern Region ........... 74,160,010 80,146,408 90,445,029 94,123,894 83,843,875 83,379,928 
Total, Southern District... 160,028,722 177,302,036 181,410,844 195,983,608 100,155,023 101,256,792 
Vestern District : 
Northwestern Region ...... 63,309,605 66,709,179 75,064,982 82,184,705 95,014,369 97,051,259 
Central Western Region 79,168,842 92,455,647 127,785,809 142,269,354 113,205,764 118,967,493 
Southwestern Region ....... 40,479,445 41,684,065 45,097,206 47,094,336 63,815,916 64,061,552 
Total, Western District.. 182,957,892 200,848,891 247,947,997 271,548,395 272,036,049 280,080,304 
en “d States iepys iacaave uelerere’s fies 590,180,565 667,174,159 769,488,542 851,517,487 670,961,825 686,033,959 
om sonren & Youngstown 
pha ankaee hee Ral 306,525 483,150 408,077 576,117 318,611 373,556 
Atch; ison, “Topeka & Santa Fe 
St pe einen 16,991,973 18,211,727 21,113,638 23,061,386 13,537,141 13,349,161 
Site” Coast Line System: 
Atlanta & West Point R. R. *78,583 *4,946 *54,422 18,258 4,535 4,296 





* Deficit or other reverse items. 
+ Report of receiver or receivers. 
- Report of trustee or trustees. 
*Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, and Panhandle & Santa Fe. 


Net Income 


a 


ee 
1937 


*$7,893,421 
9,275,521 
39,976,848 
41,358,948 


74,654,667 
6,601,154 
81,255,821 
*19,949,387 
14,580,045 
*18,718,710 
*24,088,052 
98,526,717 
89,466 
7,576,497 


*58,957 


1936 


*$6,181,687 


d/ 


/ 


83 


1 


9 


7. 


27.751.949 


718.359 


79,288,621 


982.850 
0.743.966 
4,726,81¢ 


4.866, 554 


23.301.861 


al 


16 5.4 


6,967,216 


83528 


9,712,725 


13.962 
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Selected Income Items by Regions and Districts, Class I Steam Railways, 1937 and 1936—Continued 


Net Railway Operating Income 


Region and Railway 
Atlanta, anaes & coms 
R. 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R.: 
a & Western Caro- 
PE Ely. acccvavecoseeveces 
Cithaed ae 
Georgia R. R.—Lessee Or- 
PD cccueausnenesss.« 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Ry. nied Madiininaae'a'ee-< 
Western Ry. of ‘Alabama. 
Baltimore & Ohio System: 
Me aeeseieenseees 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R.. 
— Island Rapid Transit 
Benger & Aroostook R. R.. 
Bessemer & Lake = R. R.. 
Boston & Maine R. R. ........ 
Burlington-Rock islead R. R. 
Burlington Route: 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Colorado & Southern Ry.. 
Fest Worth & Denver City 
Oe 
Cambria & “Indiana {= =a 
Canadian National System: 
Canadian National Lines in 
PE ES cccvesecces 
Central Vermont Ry. ...... 
> Winnipeg & Pacific 
Gund Trunk Western R. R. 
Canadian Pacific System: 
—— — Lines in 
EEL . duhkihekendneceees 
Duluth, South Shore & At- 
lantic ah 
International Ry. Co. of Maine 
a ym St. _— & Sault 
Ste fo eae 
Spokane International Ry.t.. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry........ 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.t 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. 
Chicago & North Western Sys- 


tem: 
Chicago & wenn Western 
Chicago, St. "Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Ry. ere 
Chicago Great Western R. R.t. 
Catenge, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville Ry.t adhe dau he den 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
le, SE ekacsvoeece 
Columbus & Greenville Ry. ... 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. .... 
Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
> eee 
os * . Rio Grande Western 
Denver & Salt Lake a. cen es 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry. ...... 
— 4 Toledo Shore Line 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. 
me Missabe & Iron Range 
Elgin, *Foliet & Eastern Ry. 
Erie System: 
a i Ser sisennecesers <o 
New Jersey & New York 
New York, Susquehanna & 
Werte BB. Fe cccvcccce 
Florida East Coast Ry.t ..... 
Frisco Lines: 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.t 
St. —. San Francsico & 
Yeon 
Georgia & Florida R. R.f 
Great Northern Ry. .......... 
Green Bay & Western R. R... 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern R. R. 
Illinois Central System: 
Central of Georgia R t dakes 
Gulf & Ship Island  —- 
Tilinois Central R.  agtewente 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
i; Me ecatkbuswhecewen ees 
Illinois Terminal R. R. ...... 
Kansas City Southern ........ 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Rv.. 
Lake Superior & Ishneming R. R. 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ry.... 
Lehigh & New England R. R.. 





Total Income 





* Deficit or other reverse items. 
+ Report of receiver or receivers. 
t Report of trustee or trustees. 

5 Includes Chicago & Erie R. R. and Erie R. R. 


are =n ——s f ‘ 
1937 1936 1937 1936 
*$112,575 *$14,665 *$69,822 $12,851 
4,938,774 4,415,754 9,785,736 9,248,183 
496,719 445,727 518,277 470,069 
3,207,138 2,575,949 3,227,796 2,616,598 
522,003 676,172 5€4,058 711,102 
15,551,121 19,257,364 16,772,777 20,172,409 
840,290 1,382,842 1,083,746 1,610,295 
77,573 50,732 126,844 , 
712,057 777,709 827,254 882,575 
24,908,625 30,185,305 33,426,469 39,307,070 
*400,881 *446,201 579,621 487,262 
1,511,650 1,433,308 1,581,678 1,476,728 
7,680,668 6,838,320 7,862,920 7,046,593 
6,548,869 4,853,186 7,749,074 5,982,116 
*104,693 *276,424 *99,712 *271,036 
13,326,496 13,448,827 14,681,358 14,743,177 
675,992 598,589 2,305,001 2,101,534 
1,880,879 1,211,572 1,925,913 1,272,876 
919,598 8,090 8,174 855,044 
*562,690 *660,070 654,070 646,470 
119,672 *194,268 161,820 *160,671 
3,227 *1,811 483,256 494,995 
2,423,752 2,670,053 3,386,568 3,607,709 
*436,441 *574,287 264,006 263,969 
463,510 637,194 485,415 669,038 
49,411 *159,589 117,680 146,580 
2,387,239 2,005,932 2,577,769 2,347,859 
109,472 103,870 "120:213 110,135 
42,614,450 52,734,863 44,085,296 54,212,590 
1,336,582 1,658,301 1,588,474 1,927,896 
870,043 1,168,008 "886,560 1,178,150 
37,401 5,260,641 1,938,165 7,070,096 
*174,546 427,646 *107,827 497,086 
862,928 2,197,924 1,010,334 2,322,879 
*119,087 500,440 *23,219 606,989 
8,790,661 9,461,358 9,925,302 10,920,938 
*11,811 109,895 7,116 128,074 
2,815,198 3,163,583 3,020,062 3,360,838 
5,628,901 6,362,518 6,913,226 7,640,087 
*283,337 1,569,815 63,259 1,909,723 
930,161 1,090,810 944,909 1,115,222 
91,441 130,742 94,545 133,384 
1,076,002 1,131,537 1,093,395 1,145,650 
2,348,112 2,791,754 2,385,482 2,828,035 
12,721,781 8,694,801 12,930,307 8,876,825 
3,723,271 4,080,304 3,891,841 4,202,167 
13,614,008 16,338,790 14,800,054 17,636,890 
*346,304 *346,184 *342,196 *342,228 
368,297 382,102 428,698 435,536 
741,578 877,796 836,103 984,954 
4,967,011 5,880,915 5,138,564 6,315,147 
*201,072 *438,277 *186,923 "427,372 
34,875 *13,859 45,189 *4,066 
23,769,408 23,559,571 27,009,790 28,608,740 
263,462 176,881 308,426 2,981 
1,151,500 1,412,604 1,312,137 1,543,109 
854,911 1,239,804 1,254,461 1,637,730 
*67,095 *146,384 *36,494 *125,139 . 
14,635,913 14,087,852 19,133,416 17,055,467 
3,132,602 2,911,164 3,232,308 2,992,674 
1,398,457 1,531,948 1,426,149 1,587,878 
3,371,629 3,133,292 3,663,689 3,502,788 
832,040 809,019 901,683 877,224 
1,383,488 1,195,756 1,387,040 1,198,689 
204,924 187,533 244,255 224,110 
754,237 807,313 786,063 834,156 


Total Deductions 


Net Income 





* at ill ——__——_—— 
1937 1936 1937 1936 
$17,813 $21,817 *$87,635 *$8,9 

7,331,595 7,333,028 2,454,141 1,915,1: 

302,856 302,642 215,421 167,427 

3,227,796 See Ct henna ates 
692,314 692,009 *128,256 19,093 
9,672,431 10,543,937 7,100,346 9,628,472 
1,555,369 1,558,296 *471,623 51,999 
75,693 74,946 51,151 19,189 
1,837,768 1,827,367 *1,010,514 #944702 
34,147,164 34,768,095 *720,695 4,538,975 
579,621 es 

736,454 729,477 845,224 747,251 
1,501,332 1,539,432 6,361,588 5,507,161 
7,546,854 7,636,299 ,220 *1,654,183 
767,164 750,813 *866,876 *1,021,849 
9,774,104 9,586,013 4,907,254 5,157,164 

2,053,449 2,078,945 1,552 22,58 
1,177,752 1,247,025 748,161 25,851 
94,131 1354 844,043 788,690 
638,716 647,175 15,354 *705 
1,303,728 1,299,601 *1,141,908 *1,460,272 
475,621 482,445 7,635 12,550 
4,250,420 4,018,831 *863,852 411,122 
264,006 263,969 ere eaeet 
948,357 965,222 *462,942 *296,184 
117,680 146,580 paanad amie 
8,312,866 7,909,711 *5.735,097 #5,561,852 
274,807 274,372 #154°594 *164,237 
9,522,850 10,422,587 34,562,446 43,790,003 
2,304,298 2.263.286 *715,824 *335,390 
356,652 522,357 529,908 655,793 
16,749,263 16,744,101 *14,811,098 *9,674,005 
2,504,267 2,520,419 *2,612,094 *2,023,333 
1,912,697 1,951,126 *902,363 371,753 
1,526,462 1,539,183 *1,549,681 *932,194 
24, 146,573 24,117,046  *14,221,271 —- *13,196,108 
7.012 18,815 *9'896 109,259 
4 018 227 4,287,533 *998,165 *926,695 
7,849,998 7,772,934 *936,772 *132,847 
6,009,203 5,956,163 *5,945,944 *4,046,440 
5718 1,112,767 36,191 2.455 
108,795 121,367 *14,250 127017 
122,432 124,532 970,963 1,021,118 
812,447 774,436 1,573,035 2,053,599 
1,474,565 1,939,175 11,455,742 6,937,650 
2,392,920 2.552.655 1,498,921 1,649,512 
15,233,347 15,441,876 *433,293 2,195,014 
52,327 53,261 *394,523 *395,489 
862,981 836,267 *434,283 *400,731 
3,017,296 3,056,585 *2,181,193 2,071,631 
12,895,220 12,980,647 *7,756,656 *6,665,500 
137,060 136,965 *323,983 *564,337 
673,268 654,474 *628,079 *658,540 
16,919,870 18,704,754 10,089,920 9,903,986 
135,315 ,216 173,111 197.765 
967,019 836,556 345,118 706,553 
3,627,271 3,664,753 *2,372,810 *2,027,023 
74,187 79.675 *110,681 #204,814 
17,173,100 16,340,722 1,960,316 714,745 
3,232,308 ree 49,998 
1,382,070 1,595,264 44,079 #7336 
2,821,561 2,922,413 842,128 580,375 
263,891 244,258 637,792 632,966 
374 526 1,386,666 1,198,163 
757 618 243.498 223,492 
403,119 436,296 382,944 397,860 
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Selected Income Items by Regions and Districts, Class I Steam Railways, 1937 and 1936—Continued 








Net Railway Operating Income Total Income Total Deductions Net Income 
iti ott — f sane accaneee tity aire a Ct ammeatioan oy 
Region and Railway 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 193¢ 
Lehigh Valley R. R. .......-. $6,245,454 $8,700,958 $7,304,768 $9,664,947 $8,203,321 $8,341,12 *$898.553 $1,323,825 
| ouisiana & Arkansas Ry. ... 1,216,265 1,090,601 1,302,993 1,184,537 ,168 850178 409,825 334362 
Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Ry. 59,599 *71,486 66,423 *69,679 47,067 45,320 19,356 *114.999 
Maine Central R. R. ......... 2,085,103 1,467,937 2,544,190 1,954,636 2,070,643 2,037,251 473,547 *82.615 
Midland Valley R. R. ........ 494,576 485,878 587,449 607,299 463,338 466,497 124,111 140,802 
M inneapolis & St. Louis R: R.7 503,215 725,722 588,270 858,727 3,006,339 3,061,755 *2,418,069 *2 203.028 
Mississippi Central R. R. ..... 31,987 108,502 36,109 110,148 131,094 134, 300 *94,985 *24,152 
Missouri & Arkansas Ry. ..... 12,857 34,261 22,177 48, 772 1,042 791 21,135 47,981 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas thw... 2,962,698 4,323,240 3,344,556 4,833, 989 4,970,033 4,972,198 *1,625,477 *138.209 
Missouri Pacific System: 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & West- 
ern Ryt SS ee 316,225 *19,623 318,811 *17,117 175,030 177,938 143,781 055 
International-Great Northern 
eS ar ateeeece 197,568 148,032 254,252 191,019 2,833,659 2,850,017 *2,579,407 *2,658,998 
Missouri- Illinois ’R. R. vat 195,366 103,365 197,734 105,714 138,722 137,575 59,012 *31,861 
Missouri Pacific R. R.t ..... 11,003,379 11,047,320 12,473,629 13,114,279 21,252,523 21,209,515 *8,778,894 *8 095 236 
New Orleans, Texas & Mex- 
ico Ry.$_ ....eeeseceoeee 868,587 347,007 1,299,425 456,016 2,795,647 2,698,928 *1,496,222 *2 242.912 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mex- 
= SS eer 2,028,041 685,877 2,091,444 742,121 818,957 826,743 1,272,487 *84,622 
~~ haleate. Uvalde & “Gulf 
PR een *317,867 *2,612 *307,204 7,750 241,654 241,400 *548.858 *233.650 
tae & Pacific Ry. ...--.. 5,512,247 5,278,459 6,513,396 6,388,338 4,072,769 4,124,365 2,440,627 2,263 973 
Monongahela Ry. ...-..+..---- 1,197,132 1,470,538 1,214,639 1,483,301 646,466 650,556 568,173 832.745 
Montour R. R. .....c..ceeeee 1,036,774 953,449 1,045,467 968,957 97,544 82,739 947,923 886,218 
"Nevada Northern Ry. Sear y- 256,655 169,464 270,704 183,484 1,912 642 268,792 182,842 
New Haven System: 
New York, New Haven & 
weestiora B. TS ion. ses 4,591,390 8,036,300 7,650,020 12,227,467 15,363,471 15,807,511 *7,713,451 *3,580,044 
New York, Ontario & West- 

ern Ry.t SE Hae araee *174,817 1,040,638 *126,230 1,250,994 1,549,056 1,581,837 *1,675,286 *330.843 
New York Central Lines: 

New York Central R. R. ... 36,028,267 45,278,626 60,345,663 67,744,088 53,993,051 58,810,913 6,352,612 8.933.175 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. 4,137,830 4,895,227 4,623,729 5,429,754 584,199 838,505 4,039,530 4,591,249 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

R. 2 ee 7,660,564 9,137,723 10,096,584 14,956,239 7,441,023 7,575,757 2,655,561 7,380,482 

New York ‘Connecting: , ye 1,142,948 1,387,771 1,158,411 1,412,684 1,324,210 1,322,428 *165,799 90,256 
Norfolk & Western Ry. ...... 32, "715,282 34,505,424 36,087,333 37,014,156 4,034,119 3,907,497 32,053,214 33,106,659 
Norfolk Southern R. Rj ..... 378,782 302,538 563,026 483,944 886,567 875,589 *323,541 *391,645 
Northern Pacific Ry. ........ 10,651, 002 10,788,187 14,770,060 16,385,298 14, 652, 320 14,568,514 117,740 1,816,784 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry.. 86,693 107,890 89,956 110,430 40,675 45,410 49,281 65,020 
Pennsylvania System: 

Long Teland B.. Be ccsccces *176,253 797,449 428,426 1,170,148 2,544,238 2,328,179 *2,115,812 *1,158,031 

Pennsylvania R. R. ........ 73,000,926 84,180,592 110,560,154 120,300,126 83,281,516 81,558,034 27,278,638 38,742,092 

Pennsylvania - Reading Sea- Ps 

TE BE Lo cenaccesiosc« *1,733,363 *1,232,479 *1.$71,371 1,060,664 1,079,979 1,092,031 *2,651,350 *2,152,695 
Pere Marquette Ry. ......... 4,461,045 5,578,349 5,069,679 6,165,835 3,399,821 3,407,831 1,669,858 2,758,004 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut R. R... 21,775 17,702 58.027 45,558 114,457 57,852 *56,430 *12,294 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. 1,110,999 1,265,310 1,547,010 1,302,807 908,469 925,852 638,541 376,955 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & North- 

Ye eS Rea *9,506 68,207 *1,360 75,719 128,425 128,318 *129,785 *52.599 
Reading System: 

Central R. R. of New Jersey 2,147,765 1,564,004 3,118,419 2,585,659 5,200,805 5,568,899 *2,082,386 *2.983,240 
Reading Co. ..... Sckecwces 15,0500GS 13,944,785 16,189,020 16,111,868 9,349,675 9,596,797 6,839,345 6,515,071 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac R. R. ......+++-- 1,102,567 846,383 1,308,294 1,028,697 328,021 324,537 980,273 704,160 
Rock Island System: 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Z 
Res Oe 531,520 343,244 662,103 477,808 1,375,226 1,426,128 *713,123 *948, 320 
Chicago, Rock Island "& Pa- . 

PO ee re 3,927,186 657,437 4,549,939 1,330,905 14,604,405 14,711,885 *10,054,466 *13,380,980 
ee *70,088 99,504 4,448 175,685 413,056 417,060 *408,608 *241,375 
Seaboard Air Line Ry.? ...... 4,348,988 2,920,583 4,729,343 3,276,751 9,359,622 9,374,213 *4,630,279 *6,097,462 
Southern System: 

Alabama Great Southern R. R. 1,252,744 905,801 2,316,068 1,974,638 495,403 485,516 1,820,665 1,489,122 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Ry. ...-..-.- 4,874,611 4,936,368 4,988,768 5,080,533 1,726,179 1,749,193 3,262,589 3,331,340 
— Southern & Florida 
Dew abeesnaaeme masiget 241,741 137,524 251,939 145,572 305,320 305,906 *53,381 *160,33 
Meitie & Ohio R. = een 930,460 1,262,706 987,360 1,317,287 1,634,799 1,694,932 *647,439 *377,6 
New Orleans & Northeastern 
ae Lchisideawanees 596,414 406,102 623,177 431,951 393,396 386,984 229,781 44,967 
Northern Alabama _ ae 142,653 132,359 143,893 132,627 109,445 109,441 34,448 23,186 
Satie TK: siccccsccccee IS015j06 19,298,273 17,706,906 21,523,577 16,900,984 17,218,651 805,922 4,304,926 
Southern Pacific System: 
Northwestern Pacific R. R.... *185,017 249,796 *165,670 267,666 1,498,428 1,507,076 *1,664,098 *1,239,410 
St. Louis Southwestern 
EAN ne ctccavncs Seequws 2,227,179 3,271,249 2,321,100 3,343,907 3,265,263 3,392,849 *944,163 *48,942 
Southern Pacific Co. ....... 17,876,124 28,394,694 39,368,546 50,813,877 33,160,975 41,711,989 6,207,571 9,101,888 
Texas & New Orleans R. R. 4,740,156 5,691,986 5,081,875 5,985,741 4,873,444 4,936,657 208,431 1,049,084 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry. 1,537,357 1,475,507 1,638,462 1,580,419 3,501,135 3,766,877 *1,862,673 *2,186,458 
Tennessee Central Ry. ......-. 334,451 471,851 359,214 480,163 239,203 303,378 120,011 176,785 
Texas Mexican Ry. ......0.- 206,327 157,461 219,623 170,183 186,751 187,653 32,872 *17,470 
Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 306,564 358,130 328,055 374,222 98,786 100,661 229,269 273,561 
Union Pacific R. R. .....00. - 22,886,260 25,070,627 -40,449,588 42,299,654 23,174,231 20,470,742 17,275,357 21,828,912 
WH WERE = co nudaxceeanteece 140,423 191,221 144,473 200,988 225,962 226,038 *81,489 *25,050 
Vinge TR i sec tcnes eaten 9,436,413 9,068,958 9,484,892 9,604,271 2,426,158 3,222,243 7,058,734 6,382,028 
Wabash System: 
Agm Hower BR: Bet kc ceccics 294,065 428,221 315,605 444,239 466,747 469,732 *151,142 *25,493 
WeRGE TT cscosisncscese 4,247,856 6,147,522 4,670,062 6,515,412 7,721,853 7,796,194 *3,051,791 *1,280,782 
Western Maryland Ry. ...... 4,840,822 4,784,216 4,976,487 4,924,247 3,173,350 3,214,134 1,803,137 1,710,113 
Western Pacific R. R.f ....... *805,094 111,985 316,739 1,233,757 3,767,704 3,654,891 *3,450,965 *2,421,134 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. ... 4,222,222 3,751,632 4,386,574 4,395,539 651,107 651,260 3,735,467 3,744,279 


— 





* Deficit or other reverse items. 

+ Report of receiver or receivers. 

t Report of trustee or trustees. 

® Includes Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. and Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. of Texas. 
‘Includes St. Louis Southwestern Ry. and St. Louis Southwestern Ry. of Texas. 








Builds Inexpensive Station of 
Unusual Design 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern uses.considerable second-hand material in 
building attractive structure at Government street, in Mobile, Ala. 


SMALL suburban station recently completed by 
A the Gulf, Mobile & Northern at Government 

street, in Mobile, Ala., affords a demonstration of 
what can be done with second-hand and other readily 
available materials to produce an attractive structure for 
a minimum outlay. The large amount of space allotted 
to windows and a 30-in. fascia extending around the en- 
tire perimeter of the flat roof give the station a dis- 
tinctive appearance. The color scheme is green and 
white, with the monogram of the “Rebel” streamliner 
on the fascia. 

The use of old 85-lb. rails for canopy posts and 80-lb. 
rails for roof purlins led to the adoption of rather un- 
usual framing practice. The frame of the building, a 
little more than 18 ft. by 36 ft. in plan, consists of wood 
posts, sized to 5% in. by 5% in. and set 4 ft. apart on 
a concrete wall that is flush with the top of the concrete 
floor, these posts being anchored in place by means of 
U-straps set in the concrete. These posts, together with 
canopy posts consisting of 85-lb. rails, serve as the sup- 
port for a roof that is common to both the building and 
the canopy. 

The roof frame consists of 80-lb. rail purlins sup- 
ported on front and rear posts of the building and 
cantilevered 11 ft. over the platform on the track side 
of the station. Similar construction is employed where 
the roof is supported on the steel canopy columns, ex- 
cept beyond one end of the station where the roof is 


hed "x 8" T.& G. Sheating 


The New Station at Government Sireet in Mobile 


carried on a single row of columns with bracketed 
tops. The roof has a pitch of % inch to the foot from 
front to rear, but this is concealed by the fascia which 
was attached to the perimeter of the roof in such man- 
ner as to give the appearance of a perfectly flat roof. 

The steel purlins support 4-in. by 6-in. wood rafters 
set about 4 ft. apart and these carry a 2-in. by 8-in. 
T & G plank roof that is covered with built-up roofing. 
The rafters are framed to rest on the bases of the rail 
purlins so that the bottoms of the rafters and purlins 
are flush for the sake of appearance, as the roof plank 
serve also as the ceiling. 


Ya x 30" Steel facia... J 





Built up roofing 
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Floor Plan and Cross-Section of Bracket Column and Roof of Canopy Extension 
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The Color Scheme Is Green and White 


The spaces between the wall posts, where not occu- 
pied by windows, are filled with siding on the outside 
and 5@ in. ceiling on the inside, nailed to 2-in. by 4-in. 
studding, except in the space allotted to white patrons, 
which is covered with Masonite above the level of the 
bottoms of the windows. 

As previously stated, rails were used as columns for 
the support of the canopy or overhang of the building 
roof. There are three of these columns at each end of 
the building, in addition to four columns that support 
the canopy which extends along that track platform be- 
yond one end of the station. Each of these columns 
consists of one rail 10 or 11 ft. long that rests on the 
concrete platform, and is held in place by a stub rail 10 
ft. long that was set to a depth of 4% ft. in a concrete 
footing 15 in. square. The rail that serves as the 
column was set, base to base, against the stub rail and 
is secured to it by bolts through the flanges near the top 
of the footing, and by a close-fitting collar forged from 
a Y%-in. by 6-in. steel bar that clamps the two rails to- 
gether near the top of the stub rail. 

All rails used as purlins were attached to the columns, 
both wood and steel, by steel clip angles, being welded 
to the steel members and bolted to the wood columns. A 
rather attractive design of bracket column was devised 
for the support of the extension of the canopy along 
the platform. This canopy is 15 ft. wide, but is un- 
symmetrical, in that the roof extends 11 ft. on the track 
side of the post and only.4 ft. on the opposite side, and 
is on the same pitch as the station roof. The necessary 
rigidity of the roof support on the columns was obtained 
by introducing brackets consisting of 3£-in. steel plates 
that were welded edgewise to both the purlins and the 
columns. As seen in the drawing, the free edges of 
these bracket plates were cut to an attractive curve. 
sracket plates, like those used on the long side of the 


*x * 


Scene at the Perez Shops 
of the Central Argentine 
Railway, Rosario, Argentina 
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canopy extension, were applied also under the canopy 
along the track side of the station. 

The station was designed and constructed with com- 
pany forces under the direction of L. P. O. Exley, chief 
engineer of the G. M. & N., Mobile, Ala., to whom 
we are indebted for the information presented above. 


Report Tests 


on Titanium Rail 


HE results of a service test of titanium-treated rail 

i extending over 15 years have just been reported 

by the National Bureau of Standards in the form 
of a brief supplement to Technical Paper T241, pub- 
lished in 1923, covering the results of a laboratory in- 
vestigation of these rails. The investigation, begun in 
1921, was a co-operative one embracing the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and the Robert W. Hunt Company, Chicago, 
and involved studies of 20 heats of open-hearth rail 
into which ferrocarbon-titanium was added, in compari- 
son with 23 heats of open-hearth rail not so treated. 

The earlier report showed that the top ends of the 
A-rails from titanium-treated steel ingots were much 
less segregated than the top ends of A-rails from silicon- 
treated steel ingots. It was found, however, that piping, 
as shown by inspection of the top ends of the A-rails, 
was more prevalent in the titanium-treated than in the 
silicon-treated steel. As a whole, there was not as much 
improvement in mechanical properties from titanium 
treatment as might be expected from the decreased 
segregation, and the improvement in the steel was con- 
fined largely to the upper portion of the ingot, the effects 
disappearing before the B-rail was reached. 

The present report deals with the service performance 
of 1,000 tons each of titanium-treated and untreated 
rail laid by the Illinois Central in 1921. The rail was 
all 90-Ib. 33-ft. A. R. A.-Type A. All of the titanium- 
treated rails were laid in groups in heavy traffic, where- 
as only half of the silicon-treated rails were laid in heavy 
traffic, the other half in intermediate traffic. In addition, 
service data were supplied also on 20 other heats of 
titanium rail and 92 other untreated heats,-laid in 1920. 

After 15 years service 47.5 per cent of the titanium- 
treated rail was still in track, compared with 35.5 per 
cent of the untreated rail. Transverse fissures occurred 
in only 7 of the titanium-treated rails, as compared with 
185 in the untreated rails, or the equivalent of 3.5 and 
25.1 fissure rails per 100 miles of track, for the titanium- 
treated and untreated rails, respectively. 


* * 
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Communications... 


Every Employee a Salesman 


Scarspate, N. Y. 
To THE EpirTor: 

It does seem that the railroads of the country are trying hard 
to do a good job of telling the general public of their present 
plight. Their advertisements and appeals are usually well-pre- 
sented and should strike a responsive chord with all fair-minded 
people. However, I feel, that they are overlooking their 
strongest medium for spreading their message: Namely—their 
employees. Here are over 1,000,000 heads of families with their 
present and their future bound up with the welfare of the rail- 
road industry, yet doing nothing, as a group, to promote it. 

True, that there are many able and influential voices of man- 
agement, such as your own, but, after all, most people in this 
country don’t listen to or read speeches and don’t want to. One 
might even go so far as to say that railroad managers to most 
people are often far-away etherial beings, located in distant cities, 
and more than likely not even considered in human form. 


Employees Are the Railroad 


To most people the railroad industry is represented by our 
own circle of friends and acquaintances: It may be Bob Smith, 
and Roy Jones, two engineers who live down the street; our 
nephew Harry; Brakeman Clyde Mackey—one of our dentist’s 
patients; father’s oldmaid sister, the secretary to some minor 
official; or Mrs. Jamison, the vice-president of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, whose husband is a conductor. These 
people are the railroad to Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Citizen; and 
these are the people who can best put over the story of what 
is happening to our railroads. We pass lightly over reports in 
the press to the effect that 40 per cent of our roads are in re- 
ceivership, that 20,000 men are to be layed off, or that Senator So 
and So says such and such about the railroads, but—until it 
really strikes close to home we are little affected. Until the store- 
keeper sees that Conductor John Smith may not be able to 
finish the payments on his piano or automobile; until Cousin 
Harry complains about payroll deductions; or the neighboring 
railroader can get work but two days a week; why then, and 
usually only then, do people begin to think that perhaps our 
railroads are in danger. 

My thought is this: Every man working for a railroad, from 
the highest brass-hat to the lowliest track-walker must be ap- 
pointed an active salesman of his company’s ware—service, and 
indirectly, his own job. Some may believe this already a fact, 
but although it has been suggested many times, nothing has been 
done toward carefully organizing and directing a serious, con- 
scientious program along this line. Agreed, that many railroad 
employees feel that they should be doing something along this 
line of self-preservation. They often hesitate to do so because 
they feel that their minute effort can have little effect on the 
vast whole. And they are partially right. 

Such a movement cannot be a hit or miss, casual, voluntary affair. 
It must be seriously and capably organized, directed and followed 
through. Every railroad worker must be shown and convinced 
that it is his job to show to every person with whom he does 
business or has acquaintance, that when that person uses un- 
fairly competitive and uneconomic modes of transportation; al- 
lows his tax money to be poured into financial subsidy for 
these competitors; or allows his government to lay or maintain 
unreasonable taxes and levies against his road; it is working 
against the best interest of his customer and his friend—the 
railroad man. The railroads have one million employees: every- 
one of whom, with his family, when the roads are reasonably 
prosperous, is a good buyer of everything that is sold. (Not even 
to mention the millions that are kept at work due to the indirect 
employment provided by the railroads purchases.) 


Organize Employees as Salesmen 


This campaign might be best organized by the individual car- 
riers. As it is usually expected that some of our railroads will 
have to be absorbed by others or even eliminated, the effective- 


ness and the results of the employee’s own work, may be an ef- 
fective factor in their respective survivals. I am not familiar 
with sales promotion work, but I do feel that the program should 
be worked out through regular meetings—that is meetings where 
there shall be a free discussion of all problems between the men 
and the managers. Management must lay their cards on the 
table, admit they may have been wrong at times, explain their 
problems, and cooperate with the men in working them out. 

I do not think it best to leave the execution of this plan in 
the hands of the present traffic or sales department of the roads: 
These departments today are often enough composed of men 
who are not real salesmen, but merely the product of seniority 
rules and personal relationships and influence, and I doubt very 
much if they have the proper stimulus and background to make 
the plan effective. It would seem better to employ an outsider: 
a well trained sales executive who has shown his ability for get- 
ting results. He would do best to rely more on the younger 
men in the business, who are more apt to be concerned with the 
future, than the older man, who today may feel too secure in his 
job, well-knowing that his seniority will protect him even if 
railroad employment is drastically curtailed. Moreover, they 
feel that they are growing older and not having so many years to 
go, hesitate to make the struggle to do a hard job. 

On every hand today we see pressure groups organizing and 
gaining their ends. So now, why is it not time that the railroad 
employee of this country should unite and make his voice heard 
and his influence felt against the common enemy and for the 
common welfare of his kind. They must stop sitting on their 
tails, hoping and waiting for someone else to do it, or for some- 
one to pass a law about it, and do it themselves. They can if 
they will. 

It has often been said that there is nothing wrong with our 
railroad that can’t be cured by increased business. With one 
million salespeople working for them they cannot fail to regain 
and gain what they need: added traffic! 

W. A. Newman. 


Do Railway Unions Invest 
in Railway Securities? 


To THE Eprror: 

In all the discussions of railroad economics and the state- 
ments by rail union chiefs and walking delegates as to why the 
railroads should do various things—such as limiting trains to 
70 cars, adding useless employees and other “make-work” meas- 
ures having no economic justification—we have never read of 
any questions directed at these union people asking if the moneys 
of their organizations are invested in railroad securities. Yet 
this seems to us to be a very pertinent query, for after all, the 
surpluses of the unions come from the pay-checks of the rail- 
road employees, and if they get their living—and thus pay their 
dues to unions—from railroads, is it not logical to inquire if 
they invest their funds in railroad securities ? 

Probably they do not, else they would not do their utmost to 
ruin the corporations which give them work, but the under- 
signed Committee would like to hear from any railroad brother- 
hood, through these pages, as to what, if any percentage of that 
brotherhood’s funds are invested in railroad securities. Prob- 
ably a failure to respond will denote that there is no such 
investment; conversely, if union funds are invested in railroad 
bonds, or even stocks, we shall then query that brotherhood 
as to how it could reconcile such an investment with the efforts 
which the unions generally are making to drive the railroads 
to the wall financially. 

If railroads are worth working for, should not their securities 
be worth investing in by the organizations of rail employees? 
Of course, the logical economic answer just now is “No,” but 
the reason for that answer is reasonably evident to anyone 
who has read carefully the testimony published in the Railway 
Age in regard to the Train Limit Bill for one example. 

If the unions could be led to invest their funds in rail securi- 
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ties, either by moral suasion or by edict, it is certainly obvious 
hat they would then have the welfare of the industry at heart 
—if for no more cogent reason than that their own investments 
were at stake. On the contrary, if they do not put their money 
into the business which has given them a living, may we ask 
them why they do not do so? 

The undersigned Committee comprises a group of railroad 
“fans,” a number of whom’ have negligible stock or bond hold- 
ings in some railroads, but who are actuated far more by their 
interest in the rails than by their financial investments. At a 
recent conference, they discussed these matters and some of 
them were almost in tears, as they considered the plight of a 
flagman on a limited train, who may leave his parlor car chair 
twice in four hours, or the conductor of a similar train, who 
may collect 75 tickets once and then retire to a drawing-room 
for most of the journey. While this, of course, is a bit ex- 
traneous, they believe that the unions of which these men are 
members ought to put their funds into railroad securities, in 
order that they might have a keener interest in the welfare of 
the companies which carry them on their payrolls, and would 
be inspired to consider certain forms of legislation on a basis 
of economic justification rather than selfishness. 


FRANKLIN SNow, 
For the Committee on Railroad Support 


Odds and Ends... 


The Good Ship Charles W. Galloway 


C. W. Galloway, vice-president, Baltimore & Ohio, was re- 
cently honored when a 10,000-ton ship plying the Great Lakes 
was. named after him, 


The Grand Army 


The recent gathering of the thinning ranks of the G. A. R. 
calls to mind the fact that this department knows of only one 
railroad Civil War veteran still alive, and he is on the pension 
rolls. He is William A. McKay, 90 years old, pensioned agent 
of the Erie, who did not retire from active service until he was 
over 80. We should be glad to hear of any others. 


Pigs Is Pigs 


Our esteemed contemporary, Time, in referring to the recent 
death of Ellis Parker Butler, states that his immortal story 
“Pigs Is Pigs” referred to a rural postmaster. Just to keep the 
records straight and so that the railroads may get credit where 
credit is due, we wish to state that the hero of this classic was 
a railroad station agent. 


It's Different in Australia 


Truck operators here who complain of regulation should be 
interested in what happened to Keith Muir of Collie, Australia. 
Keith happened to be in Bunbury with an empty truck that was 
going back to Collie. Why not, he reasoned, as truckers will, 
take a load back? He inquired around and hauled a load of 
furniture back. Almost at once, he was arrested and, at his trial, 
fined $5 and costs, because he could not prove “that the shipment 
could not have been handled just as well by rail.” 


Combined Service Record 


Harry U. Russell, movement director on the Cleveland divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania, believes that his family has the longest 
combined service record of any in the United States. The total 
service record of the Russell family, which includes himself, 
h's father, a brother, sister and son, totals 171 years. Russell 
rcently completed a half century of service with the Pennsyl- 
vinia. His father, Alexander Russell, who is now 88 years 
od, former car builder in the Wellsville, Ohio, shops, was re- 
: ed on December 1, 1919, after having served the Pennsylvania 

r 51 years. Russell’s brother, Foster Russell, now deceased, 
S dh the railroad as a car repairman and machinist from April 
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11, 1900, until his death in 1934, thus serving 34 years. A sister, 
Miss Alice Russell, also deceased, began working for the Penn- 
sylvania as a telephone operator in 1906, and in 1917 was trans- 
ferred to the position of file clerk. She died in 1931 after com- 
pleting 25 years service. She was the first telephone operator 
on the Cleveland division. One son, Clarence, continues the 
family tradition, having worked 11 years for the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, and he is now secretary to the general freight agent 
of that road. 


Famous Cities 


W. J. Burton of the engineering department of the Missouri 
Pacific states that the Fort Smith, Subiaco & Western, as re- 
cently reported in these columns, is not the only railway serving 
famous places. He calls attention to several foreign capitals 
served by the M. P., as follows: 


Paris, Ark. Rome, Texas 


London, Ark. Cairo, Ill. 
Moscow, Ark. Algiers, La. 
Ottawa, Kan. Prague, Ark. 
Athens, Kan. Edinburg, Texas 
Delhi, La. Belfast, Ark. 
Warsaw, Mo. Monrovia, Kan. 


Private Station 


Commandant Oliver Locker-Lampson, member of Parliament 
for the Handsworth division of Birmingham, has a railway sta- 
tion for his own use. Each day he steps from his home, walks 
a hundred yards and catches a train which stops for him. Locker- 
Lampson’s grandfather, Sir Curtis Lampson, was responsible for 
this station. In 1880, the railway company wanted to run its 
line through Sir Curtis’s estate. He sold them a strip of land 
on condition that they build a station on it and stopped a train 
to carry him to London every morning. 
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How Free Transportation Was Handled 70 Years Ago. 
The Letter Was Submitted by Charles E. Brown, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Okonite Company, Who Is a 
Nephew of Charles W. Brown, Referred to Above. and 
a Grandson of S. B. Brown Who Signed the Letter 


Railway Divers 


Edith Fehr, formerly a clerk employed in the accounting de- 
partment of the Chesapeake & Ohio, has become one of the 
country’s outstanding fancy divers. Her mother is still employed 
as a matron by the C. & O. Another C. & O. diver is W. P. 
Parker, assistant enginehouse foreman at Clifton Forge, Va., 
who recently was presented with his 18th cup for winning a 
fancy diving meet. 


Box Car Comes to Rest 


The Girl Scout troop of Morrilton, Ark., has attractive head- 
quarters in the form of a box car, presented to them by the 
Missouri Pacific. Windows, fireplaces and a front porch have 
been added to the car which is set in a garden and presents a 
neat appearance. 
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Canadian Solons 


Tussle With Rails 


Committees to study ‘‘agreed” 


charges, merger question 
and C. N. R. finances 


When the Canadian parliament reassem- 
bles on April 25 after a two-week Easter 
recess three committees will go to work 
on the railway problem. There will be 
the special Senate committee under the 
joint chairmanship of George Graham, 
former Liberal Minister of Railways dur- 
ing the regime of Sir Henry Thornton, 
and Charles Beaubien, Montreal Conserva- 
tive financier whose speech a short time 
ago in favor of unification resulted in the 
formation of this committee to find out 
why the two railways have not affected 
substantial savings under the Canadian- 
Pacific-Canadian National Railways act of 
1933, which virtually ordered the roads 
to get together and make joint economies. 

The second body will be the House 
committee which annually deals with the 
annual report of the publicly-owned road 
for the past calendar year and passes upon 
its budget for the current calendar year. 
This year the committee will be enlivened 
by echoes of the charges made early in 
the session in the House by the Conserva- 
tive leader, R. B. Bennett, that levies were 
being imposed on Canadian National con- 
tracts, chiefly for ties, for party funds. 

The third committee activity will be in 
the standing House committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals which has had referred 
to it the government’s renewed attempt to 
do something for the railways by way of 
softening the competition from highway 
and water carriers. The transport bill in- 
troduced early in the session by Clarence 
D. Howe, Minister of Railways, has as its 
chief provision the authorizing of the rail- 
ways to make “agreed” charges with ship- 
pers, which Mr. Howe said was the only 
effective weapon the federal government 
could give the railways with which to curb 
highway competition. It also regulates 
freight rates on water-borne traffic on the 
Great Lakes, other than bulk cargoes and 
between Atlantic and Pacific ports through 
the Panama Canal. 

On the evening of the day when the 
special Senate committee was organized 
Sir Edward Beatty, president of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, made another strong plea for 
unification before the Board of Trade of 
Woodstock, Ontario, and over a hook-up 
of more than thirty radio stations. He 
minimized the adverse effects of his plan 
upon railway labor, derided expressions of 
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I. C. C. Denies Passenger 
Fare Increase 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on Thursday, handed down 
a 6 to 5 decision in the passenger- 
rate phase of Ex Parte 123, denying 
the petition of Eastern railroads for 
authority to increase basic coach 
fares from 2 cents per mile to 2.5 
cents. The majority did suggest, 
however, that it saw no reason why 
passengers receiving De Luxe coach 
service, such as is afforded on trains 
like the New York Central’s Mer- 
cury, “should not pay a higher fare 
than is charged for standard coach 
service.” Separate dissenting opin- 
ions were filed by Commissioners 
Eastman, McManamy and Mahaffie, 
while the dissents of Commissioners 
Miller and Rogers were noted. 











fear that unification would create a huge 
and dangerous ‘railway monopoly and 
charged that unfair political propaganda 
was being organized against his scheme. 

Sir Edward reminded his Woodstock 
audience that government commitments on 
C. N. R. accounts now exceeded three bil- 
lion dollars, equal to almost half the value 
of all buildings and lots in Canadian cities 
and towns, almost three times as much as 
the total investment in building and equip- 
ping the entire Canadian Pacific. Almost 
three dollars a minute since the beginning 
of the Christian era. “This,” he said, “is 
a large animal we have by the tail. It 
might be well to look for a chance to let 
go.” Recent legislation which provided 
for bookkeeping reductions in C. N. R. 
obligations and deficits gave no relief to 
tax payers. “We have borrowed the mon- 
ey to meet deficits over many years,” he 
said, “and we are still borrowing to meet 
them. We cannot escape these charges ex- 
cept by inflation or repudiation.” 


Government Ownership Bill is 
Introduced 


Senator Lundeen of Minnesota has in- 
troduced in the Senate S. 3808, a bill to 
provide for the creation of a corporation 
to be known as the United States Railway 
Service, to own, control and operate the 
railroads of the country. In February, 
1936, Mr. Lundeen, who was then a repre- 
sentative, introduced a similar bill in the 
House. 

Representative Burdick of North Da- 
kota has introduced in the House a similar 
bill, H. R. 10219, 
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Southern Joins 
Railway Express 


Carrier will purchase South- 
eastern equipment and sell 
it to R. E. A. 


The Southern informed the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on April 12 that 
it intended to sever its relation with the 


-Southeastern Express Company and. to 


enter into a pooling arrangement with the 
Railway Express Agency. By asking the 
commission to approve the new arrange- 
ment, the Southern set in motion forces 
which will remove the last vestige of 
competition of the Railway Express 
Agency. The petition stated that the dis- 
solution of the Southeastern Express, 
which serves the territory embraced by the 
Southern system, would result in better 
service to the public and would facilitate 
the handling of express business in the 
Southern territory. 

Under the arrangement contemplated, all 
the affiliated companies of the Southern 
will give the Southeastern Express 30 
days notice of the termination of their 
existing contracts. The present contracts 
between the Southern and the Southeastern 
expired on February 27, but their life was 
extended until February 28, 1939 by agree- 
ment between the parties, subject to termi- 
nation on 30 days notice. In a few cases 
certain short lines of the Southern have 
contracts which provide for a longer no- 
tice of termination than 30 days, but these 
lines propose to secure waivers from the 
Southeastern. 

The next step will be for the Southern to 
buy all the equipment of the Southeastern 
and then sell it to the Railway Express 
Agency. The petition expresses the be- 
lief that upon dissolution of the company, 
which action will follow immediately, the 
capital stock will be retired at $100 a 
share. Also, the Southern informs the 
commission that it will buy 24 shares of 
the stock of the Railway Express Agency, 
this stock to be secured from certain short 
lines. The sales of the equipment to the 
Southern and in turn to the Railway Ex- 
press Agency will be consummated 30 
days after notice has been given to the 
Southeastern Express. 

The Southeastern Express, according to 
the petition, was incorporated in October 
of 1920 in Alabama and opened for busi- 
ness on May 1, 1921. The companies in- 
cluded in its ambit were the Southern, 
Mobile & Ohio, Tennessee Central, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore & Annapolis, and the 
Maryland & Pennsylvania. 
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1937 Capital Outlay 
Was $509,'793,000 


Increase over 1936 due large- 
ly to equipment buying 
in first half 


Capital expenditures for equipment and 
other improvements to railway property 
made by the Class I railroads in 1937 
totaled $509,793,000, according to the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. This was 
an increase of $210,802,000 above such ex- 
penditures in 1936, but a decrease of $362,- 
815,000 compared with those in 1930. 

The increase over 1936 was largely due 
to heavier orders for new equipment placed 
by the railroads in the first half of 1937 
when indications pointed to a substantial 
volume of traffic. Due to the decrease in 
traffic and earnings which developed in the 
latter months of the year, and the result- 
ing serious financial condition of the rail- 
roads, however, there was a marked de- 
cline in equipment orders and capital im- 
provements. This situation continues to 
exist. 

Of the total capital expenditures made 
in 1937, $322,877,000 was for locomotives, 
freight and passenger train cars, and 
other equipment, and $186,916,000 was for 
roadway and structures. In 1936, capital 
expenditures for equipment amounted to 
$159,104,000, and for roadway and struc- 
tures, $139,887,000. 

Expenditures for locomotives in the past 
calendar year totaled $59,738,000, com- 
pared with $16,209,000 in the preceding 
year. For freight train cars, $212,902,000 
was expended, an increase of $95,000,000 
above such expenditures in 1936, while for 
passenger train cars, $41,491,000 was ex- 
pended, which was approximately twice the 
amount spent for that purpose in the pre- 
vious year. For other equipment, the rail- 
roads in 1937 expended $8,746,000. 

Among the capital expenditures for road- 
way and structures made in 1937 was $29,- 
149,000 for heavier rail, compared with 
$31,789,000 in the preceding year. The 
railroads also spent $19,550,000 for bridges, 
trestles and culverts in 1937, which was 
approximately $1,000,000 greater than was 
spent in the preceding year, and $14,593,- 
000 for yards and sidings, or an increase 
of $3,600,000 above the year before. 
Other expenditures were also made for ad- 
ditional ballast, shops and engine houses, 
station and office buildings, signals, and 
for other improvements. 


Southwestern Car Service Group 
Cancels April Meeting 


“he regular April meeting of the South- 
western Car Service Association, sched- 
uled to be held in Fort Worth, Texas, on 
April 28, has been cancelled, due to the 
necessity for curtailment of expenses. 


Equipment Depreciation Rates 


Equipment depreciation rates for four 
railroads, including the Detroit, Toleda & 
Ironton, are prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a new series of 
sub-orders and modifications of previous 
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sub-orders in No. 15100, Depreciation 
Charges of Steam Railroad Companies. 
The composite percentages, which are not 
prescribed rates but merely derivatives of 
such, range from 3.05 per cent for the 
Kentucky & Tennessee to 13.59 per cent 
for the El Dorado & Wesson. 

The sub-order relating to the D. T. & 
I., a modification of a previous sub-order, 
prescribes rates as follows: Steam locomo- 
tives—new, 3.08 per cent; steam locomo- 
tives—secondhand or rebuilt, 6.03 per cent; 
freight cars—new, 3.59 per cent; freight 
cars—secondhand or rebuilt, 4.12 per cent; 
passenger-train cars, 5.1 per cent; work 
equipment, 3.5 per cent; miscellaneous 
equipment, 16.44 per cent. The D. T. & I. 
composite figure is 4.13 per cent. 


Cc. N.S. & M. Status 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned for further hearing at Chi- 
cago on May 3 the case involving the status 
of the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
under the Railway Labor Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Carriers Taxing 
Act. Examiner Steer will preside. 


Stock Yards Tariff Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from April 7 until Novem- 
ber 7, the operation of schedules published 
by the Union Stock Yard & Transit Com- 
pany of Chicago to increase the charges 
for loading and unloading carload ship- 
ments of live stock. 


Fire Protection Group Announces 
New Members 


The Railway Fire Protection Associa- 
tion announces that the Pullman Company, 
the Railway Express Agency, the Chicago 
Great Western and the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western have recently become 
members of the organization. The next 
section meeting will be held during the 
week of May 9, at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Bill Would Suspend I. C. C. 
Consolidation Power 


Representative Knutson of Minnesota has 
introduced in the House H. J. Resolution 
651 to suspend the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to approve consoli- 
dations and unifications of railways until 
such a time as the Congress has enacted 
“adequate legislation properly designed to 
protect the public interest in consolidations 
and unifications.” 


Stainless Steel and Streamlining 


Stainless Steel and Streamlining was the 
subject of an address given by E. J. W. 
Ragsdale, chief engineer of the stainless 
steel division of the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., at the fourteenth annual dinner of 
the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago on 
April 7. Mr. Ragsdale described the 
manufacture and application of stainless 
steel and the use of shot welding in fab- 


rication. He also described the relative 
unimportance of streamlining of long 
trains in which the length is so much 


greater than the cross section that a large 
part of the propelling power is used to 
overcome friction on the sides of the cars. 
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End Pullman Rate 


Increase Hearings 


Officers present additional 
testimony in support of 
10 per cent boost 


The closing session of hearings in con- 
nection with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Ex Parte 125 investigation of 
the Pullman Company’s petition for a 10 
per cent increase in rates was held in 


Washington, D. C., on April 9 before the 


commission’s Division 7, consisting of 
Commissioners Aitchison, Porter and Cas- 
kie. Pullman officers, including President 
D. A. Crawford, Vice-President L. S. 
Taylor, Comptroller H. R. Holmgren and 
Passenger Traffic Manager E. P. Burke, 
brought previously-submitted statistical ex- 
hibits down to date, and also offered addi- 
tional testimony on the sub-normal rates, 
which have interested the commissioners 
throughout the proceeding. The only cross- 
examination was by John E. Benton, gen- 


eral solicitor of the National Associatior 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 

Most of the testimony in connection with 
the sub-normal rates was given by Mr. 
Burke who filed a memorandum on the 
history of these charges which are helow 
the present 7.2 mills per mile lower berth 
basic rate. He urged, however, as did 
the other* witnesses that the commission 
permit Pullman to get the additional rev- 
enue which it seeks through a horizontal 
10 per cent boost without any order re- 
quiring an adjustment of the sub-normal 
situations. Mr. Burke’s memorandum, in- 
cluding an analysis of the more important 
of the latter, closed with an expression of 
his belief that “the volume of traffic stead- 
ily moving under these important rates 
justifies their continuance, and that the 
only change that should be made in them 
is one that would follow the uniform ap- 
plication of a 10 per cent increase as con- 
templated in our petition to the commis- 
sion.” 

During his testimony on cross-examina- 
tion Mr. Burke told Mr. Benton that he 
was not offering his explanation as a de- 
fense of the sub-normal rates, but he never- 
theless expressed the view that there is a 
presumption in favor of the reasonable- 
ness of such long-standing relationships 
which have not brought complaints. 

Vice-President Taylor submitted data 
showing the effects of the business reces- 
sion on Pullman earnings. During the 
first three months of 1938 the net income 
was $661,929 as compared with $1,727,233 
for the first quarter of 1937; the average 
number of cars in operation meanwhile 
fell off from 5,813 to 5,541. Also, the 


above net income figure for 1937’s first 
quarter does not reflect the wage increases 
granted last year when the railroad wage 
adjustments were made. In presenting the 
foregoing data Mr. Taylor pointed out that 
the application did not contemplate the 
recession, and thus additional revenues, 


needed in 1937, are even more necessary 
now. 

Mr. Benton brought out that last year’s 
wage increases, totaling $3,345,000, repre- 
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sent “considerably more than one-half” of 
the additional revenue which Pullman is 
seeking. Also, that tips were not taken 
into consideration in fixing porters’ wages. 
Mr. Taylor explained that wages of por- 
ters who got $1,500,000 of last year’s boost 
have been increased more than those of 
any class of employees—250 per cent in 
the past 20 years. The witness had no in- 
formation as to the average amount per 
month which porters collect in tips, nor 
did he recall an order wherein the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission some years 
ago required the elimination of tips. He 
did not like Mr. Benton’s use of the word 
“extract” to describe the manner in which 
porters obtain tips from the traveling pub- 
lic, although he did concede that porters 
are “perfectly willing” to accept such 
gratuities. Commissioner Aitchison asked 
about anti-tipping statutes and Pullman 
counsel said that all such laws had been 
repealed. 

Comptroller Holmgren testified briefly, 
and was followed by President Crawford, 
who was also questioned by Mr. Benton 
on the tipping practice. Mr. Crawford 
said that last year’s wage increases had 
not considered tips because the latter are 
something which cannot be made tangible 
—the company doesn’t know the amount 
involved, and the porters won’t say. Thus, 
the witness went on, he knows only what 
“the average traveler” knows about the 
situation, and he has no means of learning 
any more in the face of what seems to be 
“a conspiracy of silence” among porters. 

Turning to the tie-up between the Pull- 
man Company and Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, Mr. Benton 
brought out through Mr. Crawford that 
the latter builds cars and supplies miscel- 
laneous parts to the carrier company on 
a cost-plus-10-per-cent basis, although dur- 
ing the depression years the Pullman Com- 
pany limited the element of overhead which 
Pullman-Standard might include in such a 
calculation. That limitation resulted in 
cutting to 2.19 per cent Pullman-Stand- 
ard’s profit on sales to the Pullman Com- 
pany at a time when the former was realiz- 
ing 6 per cent plus on its commercial bus- 
iness. 

Asked by Commissioner Aitchison if he 
had anything to add to previous testimony 
on:sub-normal rates and the reasons there- 
for, Mr. Crawford replied that Mr. Burke’s 
memorandum stated the case more ade- 
quately than would anything he might say. 
He did not recall any efforts to increase 
the sub-normal rates, nor could he cite 
any reason why all Pullman charges should 
not be on the same basis, except that the 
traveling public has become accustomed to 
the present set-up. Mr. Crawford thought 
it was a matter of opinion how much 
“heat” would be generated by an attempt 
to adjust the situation. When Commis- 
sioner Aitchison next asked if any “heat” 
had been applied to preserve the present 
set-up, the witness cited cases where such 
a move had caused an “uproar.” He con- 
ceded, however, that there is no operating 
reason why the New York-Chicago and 
the Washington-Chicago rates, for ex- 
ample, should be on different bases. 

In closing the record of testimony Com- 
missioner Aitchison denied Mr. Benton’s 
motion to include by reference the record 
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in the pending passenger fare phase of the 
Ex Parte 123 case. Also, it was stipulated 
that the Pullman brief may be filed within 
30 days, with answers due 15 days after 
the service of such brief. Oral argument 
will be set for a date shortly after the 
receipt of all briefs. 


N. & W. Announces Snap Shot 
Contest for Employees 


The Norfolk & Western Magazine is 
sponsoring a photography contest in which 
all N. & W. employees are eligible. Any 
“shot” is to be permitted, and all kinds 
and sizes of equipment may be used. The 
contest closes May 15, and the names of 
the winners and prints of the winning 
photographs will be published in the June 
issue of the magazine. 


New York State Exhibit Opened in 
Grand Central 


A public exhibit was opened on April 9 
in the east gallery of the main concourse 
of Grand Central Terminal, New York, 
which portrays such scenic attractions of 
New York State as Niagara Falls and 
the Adirondack and Catskill mountains. 
The exhibit is sponsored jointly by the 
New York Central, the New Haven and 
the Department of Conservation of New 
York. 


Central Greyhound Routes 


Examiner F. D. Binkley has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission grant 
common carrier certificates to the Central 
Greyhound Lines, affiliate of the New 
York Central, for bus operations on sev- 
eral routes. The routes are between 
Springfield, Mass., and Pittsfield; Newark, 
N. J., and Butzville; Sandusky, Ohio, and 
Toledo; and Dalesville, Pa., and Oster- 
hout. 


Grade Crossing Elimination 
To Get $20,000,000 


The House Appropriations committee 
has reported out the 1939 Agricultural 
Department Supply bill, carrying appropri- 
ations for the Bureau of Public Roads. 
The bill provides $100,000,000 for the 
Bureau, and included in this amount is an 
item of $20,000,000 for grade crossing 
elimination. This figure is an increase of 
$10,000,000 over the appropriation for the 
current year. 


Milwaukee Employees to 
Utilize Land 


Land belonging to the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific that is not 
being utilized for railroad or industrial 
purposes may be used by former rail 
workers and part-time employees for vege- 
table gardens. Permits will be issued for 
the free use of vacant property during the 
growing season in any community along the 
system, where such use will not endanger 
the people using the ground. 


Coronation Scot to Take Part in 
New York World's Fair 
The “Coronation Scot” of the London, 


Midland & Scottish (Great Britain) is to 
be sent to the United States in 1939 for 





April 16, 1938 


the specific purpose of taking part in te 
New York World’s Fair and, in additio ;, 
will make a general tour of the count: -, 
visiting, if possible, those districts not tr 
versed by the “Royal Scot” on its tour « 
1933 in connection with the Chica; 
World’s Fair. This announcement y 
given by Sir Josiah Stamp, chairman 
the company, during the course of his re 
marks at the annual meeting of the ro:d 
held recently in London, England. ‘$i 
Josiah added that he felt such a move 
would “sustain the great reputation of tie 
London, Midland & Scottish in the North 
American Continent.” 
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Pennsylvania Greyhound Routes 


Examiner F. D. Brinkley has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission grant common 
carrier bus certificates to the Pennsylvania 
Greyhound Lines, affiliate of the Pennsyl- 
vania, for operations over five routes be- 
tween specified points in New Jerscy, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Ohio. The 
examiner points out that the proposed ex- 
tensions are along the New York-Chicago 
route over which the applicant now oper- 
ates regular daily bus services. 


Petition of Transport Workers 
Union Dismissed 

The National Labor Relations Board has 
dismissed .a certification petition filed on 
behalf of the Transport Workers Union of 
America, affiliated with the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, affecting employ- 
ees at the garage and terminal operated at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., by Pennsylvania Grey- 
hound Lines, affiliate of the Pennsylvania. 

Board action in denying the petition was 
based on the ground that the bargaining 
unit proposed by the union, consisting of 
maintenance men, red-caps, baggage clerks, 
and ticket agents, is inappropriate, and that 
consequently there was no question con- 
cerning representation of employees in an 
appropriate unit. The decision stated that 
“the unit claimed . . . to be appropriate 
excludes a number of classifications of 
employees of the company in Pittsburgh 
whose functions and interests are closely 
allied to those of employees included with- 
in the proposed unit.” 


O. & W. Trustee to Address 
Railroad Enthusiasts 


At the next meeting of Railroad En- 
thusiasts, Inc. New York division, to be 
held on April 22, in Room 2728, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, Frederic E. 
Lyford, trustee of the New York, Ontario 
& Western, will discuss current financial 
and economic problems of the carriers. 
The second half of the program will be a 
presentation of a film entitled “The Coal 
Bed of America,” through the courtesy 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


All-Around Good Job of Railroading 
Urged in A. A. R. Safety Poster 


Doing a good job of railroading is the 
fundamental step towards the promotion 
of safety, according to the May poster of 
the Safety Section, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. On the broadside, against 
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emlazoned in the middle of the poster, 
“Your Safety Depends Upon You,” there 
are printed a group of suggestions for 
safety, all of which require proper pro- 
cedures and precautions as outlined in 
previous posters. 


Western Lines to Hold Third 
Educational Meeting 


The third annual dinner and educational 
meeting to be given under the auspices of 
the Central and Western Passenger Asso- 
ciations for passenger traffic salesmen and 
other representatives in Chicago, will be 
held“ at the Morrison Hotel on April 25, 
with an expected attendance of more than 
1,000. William M. Jeffers, president of 
the Union Pacific, will be the principal 
speaker. In addition to this address there 
will be other features designed to assist 
salesmen in the selling of transportation. 


Amendment to Carriers’ 
Liability Act 


Representative Ramsay of West Vir- 
ginia has introduced in the House H. R. 
10250, a bill to amend the act relating to 
the liability of railroads to their employees 
in certain cases. The bill is a substitute 
for Representative Ramsay’s former bill, 
H. R. 9836, and embodies amendments 
made by the House judiciary committee. 
It is understood that the bill, which is 
opposed by the Association of American 
Railroads, will be reported out this week. 
A similar bill is now before the Senate 
judiciary committee. 


Car Spotting at Cleves, Ohio 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, has found not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial the refusal of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis to 
spot or place cars on its team tracks at 
Cleves, Ohio, in such a position that they 
may be loaded from the Milroy Grain 
Corporation’s elevated loading device situ- 
ated adjacent to non-carrier real estate 
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owned by the railroad, or to permit the 
use of that real estate for such loading. 

Commissioner Porter, though constrained 
to concur because of the decisions cited, 
wrote a separate opinion to say that the 
case may indicate a partial explanation of 
railroad losses in the competitive race for 
business. Mr. Porter goes on to outline 
the request of the shipper, adding that “a 
more flagrant flaunting of a shipper’s rea- 
sonable request is difficult for me to 
imagine.” In concluding Mr. Porter said: 
“T had thought the ‘public be damned’ at- 
titude of railroads was a thing of the past, 
but in the light of the record in this case 
I am afraid it still lingers.” 


Motor Rate Investigations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has instituted upon its own 
motion investigations of motor carrier 
rates and practices in Central and New 
England territories. The former proceed- 
ing (Ex Parte No. MC 21) has been set 
for hearing before Examiner A. S. Parker 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on April 
25, when evidence on I. & S. Docket No. 
M-278, Rates in Central Territory, will 
also be taken. The New England case, 
docketed as Ex Parte No. MC 22, has been 
assigned for hearing before Division 5 on 
April 29 at the Hotel Manger, Boston, 
Mass. 


Dispatchers Six-Hour-Day Bill 


The House bill (H. R. 4358) providing 
a six-hour day for train dispatchers has 
been referred to a sub-committee of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. The sub-committee, headed by 
Representative Maloney of Louisiana, as 
yet has taken no action on the measure 
which at one time was considered to have 
been side-tracked by a management-labor 
agreement on the issues involved. The lat- 
ter, however, was no substitute for the six- 
hour-day proposal, according to testimony 
offered by J. G. Luhrsen, president of the 
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Diesel Engine Units in Motive Power Service 
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On the Above Chart Is Plotted the Total Number of Diesel Engines and the Total Diesel- 
Envine Horsepower Installed in Motive Power Units (Locomotives and Rail Cars) in the 
United States and Canada. The 1937 Total Includes Units Placed in Service Up to 
Mo:ch 1, 1938. Of Special Interest Is the Fact That the Total Horsepower Installed in 
the 14 Months Since January 1, 1937, Exceeds the Total for the Previous 12 Years 
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American Train Dispatchers Association, 
at last December’s hearings on a similar 
measure (S. 1492) before a sub-committee 
of the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce. 

At that Senate hearing, which was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 11, 
J. J. Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, took the position that 
all issues between railroads and their dis- 
patchers could be settled under the agree- 
ment signed in May, 1937. 


C. P. Offers Water-Rail Freight 
Service Between N. Y. and West 


The Canadian Pacific has announced a 
new water-rail differential freight service 
between New York and points in Canada 
and Central Freight Association and West- 
ern Trunk Line territories, participated in 
by the Ocean Steamship Company (Savan- 
nah Line), the Boston & Maine and the 
Canadian Pacific. Goods routed thereby 
are loaded on steamers at Pier 46, New 
York, carried by water to Boston, Mass., 
and there transferred to freight trains for 
their respective destinations in Canada and 
the middle west. The rates cover pick-up 
and delivery service of 1. c. 1. shipments. 


N. Y. Bill for Railroad Mergers 
Approved 


Governor Lehman of New York has ap- 
proved the Rapp bill which amends the 
state railroad Law to provide for consoli- 
dations, mergers and contracts for the use 
or conveyance of railroad property. As 
explained by the brief of counsel for the 
New York Central, which requested pass- 
age of the bill, the state railroad law 
does not now specifically permit the di- 
rect merger of railroad corporations except 
in cases where merging company owns all 
the capital stock of the corporation to be 
merged and is the lessee of the latter’s 
property. The purpose of the bill, as 
passed, is to allow for consolidation of 
railroads on the same basis as is provided 
for non-railroad corporations by the state 
Stock Corporation Law. Mergers and con- 
solidations of carriers will remain subject 
to approval by the Public Service Com- 
mission. 


Railway Employment Falls 
in March 


Railway employment fell off 1.31 per 
cent during the one-month period from 
mid-February to mid-March, according to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
compilation, based on preliminary reports. 
The total number of employees as of the 
middle of March was 927,308, as compared 
with a mid-February figure of 939,663. 

The drop in train and engine service 
employees was 2.47 per cent while the 
maintenance of equipment and stores group 
was down 2.18 per cent. The yardmasters, 
switchtenders, and hostlers group was 1.75 
per cent smaller than that of the previous 
month, 

The drop in total employment as com- 
pared with March, 1937, was 15.78 per 
cent, with train and engine service forces 
falling off 15.59 per cent; maintenance of 
equipment and stores, 24.37 per cent; and 
yardmasters, switchtenders, and hostlers, 
9.09 per cent. The index number, based 
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upon the 1923-1925 average as 100 and cor- 
rected for seasonal, variation, stood at 53.4 
in March as compared with 63.4 in March, 
1937. 


Labor Blamed 


Wages and working rules of railroad 
employees were cited as causes for rising 
expenses of railroad operation by F. W. 
Sargent, president of the Chicago & North 
Western, at the road’s stockholders’ meet- 
ing on April 12. He estimated that the 
operating expenses of his road were in- 
creased $9,000,000 in 1937 from causes over 
which it had no control. He said that 
labor in its own interest should recognize 
the changed circumstances of the roads and 
in its own interest co-operate in bringing 
about an improvement. He referred par- 
ticularly to the changes brought about by 
the Railway Labor Act of 1934, establish- 
ing working arrangements and rules gov- 
erning a day’s work. He also urged that 
Congress stop all free transportation on 
the railroads, which amounts to 30 per cent 
of the total persons carried; that division 
of rates be revised; that land grant rates 
be repealed; and that the commission re- 
examine charges for hauling private cars. 
He also advocated pooling of operations 
and elimination of duplicate service. 


Broadcast From Central Mail Car 
in Regular Service 


What is believed to be the first radio 
broadcast ever made from a railroad mail 
car in fast service was featured on April 
12 as part of a program describing the 
work of the United States postal service. 
For ten minutes, beginning about 10:05 
p. m., a part of the broadcast program was 
sent out by short wave from a mail car 
carried on the “Knickerbocker,” one of 
the New York Central’s limited trains be- 
tween New York and St. Louis, Mo., dur- 
ing the regular westbound run. The 
Knickerbocker usually carries two full 
mail railroad post office cars, with a crew 
of 40 to 50 clerks, and four or more mail 
storage cars. 

Briefly, the broadcast described the pro- 
cess of handling a letter mailed at New 
York and addressed to a western city, and, 
to better explain the procedure postal 
clerks aboard described the routine of their 
work as the train speeded through the 
Mohawk valley. The broadcast was made 
by short wave to WJY, Schenectady, and 
thence relayed over the blue network of 
the National Broadcasting system. 


R. E. A. Chief Reports Activities at 
Annual Meeting 


The Railway Express Agency is han- 
dling practically as many shipments each 
month as it did a year ago, but the rev- 
enue per shipment is approximately 10 
per cent less than last year, thus causing 
a decrease in gross earnings, according to 
the report of President Head at the an- 
nual meeting of the company held last 
week. The expense of operation has 
been materially increased by wage adjust- 
ments, changes in rules and working con- 
ditions, increased cost of material and sup- 
plies, and taxes, especially unemployment 
insurance and retirement levies. 

Mr. Head further reported that the ac- 
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tivities of the Agency have been extended 
into other fields of service for the rail- 
roads, notably the performance of pick-up 
and delivery and transfer of l.c.l. freight 
shipments between railroad freight depots. 
This work is being performed at approxi- 
mately 1,100 offices and its scope is being 
increased daily. In addition, the company 
now handles passengers’ baggage for the 
railroads at approximately 1,000 points, 
which service is being extended to other 
points as fast as arrangements can be per- 
fected. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce to 
Meet May 2 to 5 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has announced that its 26th 
annual meeting will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 2 to 5. Among the reso- 
lutions proposed by the various member 
chambers is that of the Pittsburgh Cham- 
ber of Commerce which proposes a “dec- 
laration that in view of only a portion 
of freight-rate increases having been 
granted to the railroads, legislation such 
as the train-length limit bill, full-crew 
bills, and other ‘make work’ measures, 
which would place additional financial bur- 
dens upon the railroads, should not be en- 
acted.” 

Another resolution by the Sedalia, Mis- 
souri, Chamber of Commerce proposes ac- 
tion either legislative or by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to increase railroad 
revenues sufficiently to allow proper oper- 
ation and maintenance, and for prospects 
of return to a sound financial condition. 

Samuel T. Bledsoe, president of the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been pro- 
posed as a director of the Chamber from 
the department of Transportation and 
Communication. 


Railroad Retirement Board 
Regulations 


The Railroad Retirement Board, acting 
under authority of Section 10 of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937, has pre- 
scribed regulations governing the designa- 
tion or change of beneficiary pursuant to 
Section 5 of the Act and Section 202 of 
Public Act No. 162. The regulations pro- 
vide that annuity payments which are due 
an individual under the Act of 1935 but 
not yet paid at death shall be paid to a 
surviving spouse if such spouse is en- 
titled to an annuity under an election made 
pursuant to the provisions of Section 5 
of the Act. Otherwise, the annuity pay- 
ments shall be paid to such person or per- 
sons as the deceased may have designated, 
or if there be no designation, to the legal 
representative of the deceased. 

The Act provides that any individual who 
was an employee after December 31, 1936, 
may designate the person or persons whom 
he wishes to receive any death benefit pay- 
able under Section 5 of the Act. In order 
that the designation shall be valid, it must 
be made by the individual on the prescribed 
Form AA-1l1. If the person designated to 


receive the death benefits dies before the 
death benefits become payable, they shall 
be paid to the designator’s legal representa- 
tive. The Act also provides that a revo- 
cation or change of designation of bene- 
ficiary, or a new designation of an addi- 
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tional beneficiary, or beneficiaries may be 
made at any time and without the p jor 
knowledge of the previous beneficiary or 
beneficiaries, but to be valid, it must be 
made by the designator in writing on the 
prescribed Form AA-11, entitled, “Desig- 
nation or Change of Beneficiary,” and 11.ust 
be received by the Railroad Retire:ent 
Board prior to the designator’s death. 


New Low in Freight-Robbery Claims 


Claims resulting from robbery of freight 
in transit paid in 1937 by the railroads of 
the United States and Canada amovw ted 
to $532,939, the smallest amount on record 
for any one year, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. This was an 
average of 1.3 cents for each car loaded 
with revenue freight. 

Robbery claims paid in 1937 were a re- 
duction of $155,853 or nearly 2.3 per cent 
less than those in 1936, and a decrease of 
$308,797 or 37 per cent compared with 
1935. 

Freight claim payments resulting from 
thefts of coal and coke in 1937 amounted 
to $140,456, a reduction of 41 per cent 
compared with the preceding year. Pay- 
ments for theft of cigarettes and other 
tobacco manufactured products totaled $85,- 
064, a decrease of 31 per cent compared 
with the year before. 

“This reduction in claims due to robbery 
of freight in transit” the A. A. R. says, 
“results largely from the increased effi- 
ciency of the police organization main- 
tained by the railroads and the vigilance of 
those organizations in guarding the billions 
of dollars worth of freight which the rail- 
roads transport annually.” 


C. & L. E. Abandonment 


Rejecting a petition of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has _per- 
mitted the Cincinnati & Lake Erie to make 
effective tariffs canceling rates and fares 
on its 138.9-mile Springfield-Toledo divi- 
sion, which it proposes to abandon. The 
protest was based upon the claim that the 
C. & L. E. required a certificate for the 
proposed abandonment, while the road’s 
receivers relied upon a previous I. C. C. 
decision which held that the C. & L. Es 
predecessor company was within the ex- 
emptions accorded electric railways. 

The commission did not concede that 
the latter continues to be controlling, and 
cites a pending case wherein the status of 
the C. & L. E. under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and the Carriers Taxing Act 
remains to be determined. Without pass- 
ing upon that issue the commission found 
that the C. & L. E. receivers and the court 
“may have been warranted in believing” 
that no transition has occurred; and fur- 
ther the commission has “no reason to be- 
lieve that if an application for abandor- 
ment .... had been filed and passed upon 
by us our action thereon would have heen 
unfavorable.” 


Argentine Roads to Receive 107 
Diesel Cars 


The increasing use of Diesel raii-cars 
for service in Argentina is demonstrated 
by the delivery, now in process, of a total 
of 107 double-truck Diesel-mechanical rail- 
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cars to the Buenos Aires Great Southern, 
th: Buenos Aires Western, the Entre Rios 
ard the Argentine North Eastern, all 
3, itish-owned roads, by the Drewry Car 
C. Ltd., an English manufacturer. Eight 
oi the cars are for the latter two roads 
and are standard gage, while the remaining 
99 are built for the 5 ft. 6 in. gage lines of 
the former two. 

The entire lot are of the same general 
design, according to a descriptive article 
in the “Diesel-Railway Traction” supple- 
ment to the “Railway Gazette.” Each car 
is powered by a 100-hp. Diesel plant, work- 
ing through a fluid coupling and a four- 
speed, epicyclic gear-box, and mounted on 
one of the trucks. 

The cars, while varying in space allot- 
ment, are all outfitted for multiple-unit 
operation, for which they are equipped with 
drivers’ cabs at each end and connecting 
doors for passage between cars. Of the 
group, 15 cars are fitted only with mail 
and baggage compartments, while the re- 
mainder vary in passenger-carrying ca- 
pacity from 44 seats to 28. 


Rail Subsidies Versus Highway 
Subsidies 

“The Ottawa (Ont.) Journal” interprets 
as irony the fact that the Canadian people, 
while granting subsidies for highways and 
waterways, competitive to the railways, 
have “set up a hullabaloo” over the annual 
losses of the government-owned Canadian 
National. It is pointed out that while a 
sum of $1,000,000,000 has been invested in 
motor vehicles, “immense” sums of money 
granted for the building of roads for 
trucks and buses, and “scores of millions of 
the taxpayers’ money” put into canals and 
waterways, at the same time, the Canadian 
National, which is “performing a vital na- 
tional service, doing a job for Canada 
which the motor bus and the truck and the 
canal can never do,” is severely attacked 
by the public because it “loses a few mil- 
lion dollars for us annually.” 

The editorial goes on to censure ve- 
hemently those people,” some of whom 
have been the beneficiaries for years of 
tariffs and subsidies and grants, whose own 
prosperity has been based largely on the 
public purse, who damn the idea of as- 
sistance to the thing without which not 
anything that the public taxpayer does for 
them could be of the slightest value... . 
damning it despite that they are being 
given the cheapest transportation service 
on the face of the earth.” 


2,569 Trespassers Killed in 1937 


A total of 2,569 illegal train riders and 
other trespassers on railroad property lost 
their lives in 1937, according to complete 
reports received by the Protective Section, 
Association of American Railroads. At 
the same time, 2,629 trespassers were in- 
jure). The number of fatalities to tres- 
Passes on railroad property in 1937 was 
a recuction, however, of 169 compared with 
1936 and a decrease of 65 in. the number 
of t-espassers injured. 

“Tvespassing on railway property,” says 
the . A. R. statement, “has materially 
incre’sed in recent years and has brought 
abou: a serious safety problem, due to the 
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fact that accident studies show that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the accidents 
to trespassers result fatally. Because of 
that fact a concerted drive is being made 
by the railroads of this country to reduce 
trespassing as much as possible.” 

Reports just received by the Protective 
Section show that approximately 3,600,000 
illegal train riders or trespassers were re- 
moved from trains, prevented from get- 
ting on trains, or ejected from railroad 
premises, but not arrested, by 80 of the 
principal railroads of this country in 1937. 
This was an average of 300,000 trespassers 
per month. In January, this year, 211,561 
trespassers were ejected from trains or 
from railroad premises, an increase of 14 
per cent compared with January, 1937, and 
in February, this year, the number was 
211,035, or an increase of 12 per cent com- 
pared with February, last year. 


Norfolk Southern Passenger 
Service Hearings Ended 


Hearings on the petition of the Norfolk 
Southern to abandon all passenger train 
service in North Carolina except on its 
line between Raleigh, N. C., and Norfolk, 
Va., held before the North Carolina Utili- 
ties Commission at Raleigh, closed on April 
8. Closing with the applications to end 
passenger service on the Pinetown-Bel- 
haven and New Bern-Marsden routes, 
This ended a series of separate considera- 
tions of proposed abandonments of indi- 
vidual routes, with the exception of the 
Charlotte-Raleigh route, hearings on which 
have been postponed indefinitely. 

The Atlantic & North Carolina, operated 
by Norfolk Southern until 1935 and par- 
tially state-owned, intervened in opposi- 
tion to the proposed abandonment of the 
New Bern-Marsden run, contending that 
such abandonment would upset the three- 
party operation of the New Bern union 
passenger station now participated in by 
the A. & N. C., the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Norfolk Southern. The commis- 
sion denied the A. & N. C.’s request for 
postponement of a hearing on the New 
Bern-Marsden schedule, declaring, how- 
ever, that permission for abandonment 
would be given without prejudice as to 
the rights or liabilities of the Norfolk 
Southern under the union station contract. 


No 1937 Deaths from Transport of 
Explosives and Dangerous Articles 


“The railroads of the United States and 
Canada established a new safety record in 
1937 when they carried millions of pounds 
of high explosives, including among other 
things dynamite, black and smokeless pow- 
der, explosive ammunition and blasting 
caps, and also great quantities of other 
dangerous articles such as gasoline, acids 
and inflammable solids, without the loss of 
a single life,” according to the Bureau of 
Explosives, Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

“In the past 11 consecutive years,” the 
statement continues, “there has not been 
a person killed or injured in connection 
with the movement over the railroads of 
the United States and Canada of billions 
of pounds of dynamite, black powder and 
other dangerous explosives. In 1937 alone, 
approximately 450,000,000 pounds of such 
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explosives were handled by the railroads, 
an increase of approximately 50,000,000 
pounds compared with the preceding year. 

“Although great quantities of other dan- 
gerous articles such as gasoline, acids and 
corrosive liquids, inflammable liquids, in- 
flammable solids, poisonous articles and 
compressed gases were shipped over the 
railroads in 1937, no fatal accident in con- 
nection with such shipments took place and 
only 10 persons were slightly injured. In 
1936, four persons were killed in connec- 
tion with the transportation of these com- 
modities.” 


Chicago Association of Commerce 
Explains $766 Check 


C. E. Hochstedler, traffic director of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, has 
submitted a 19-page memorandum to Sen- 
ator Wheeler’s subcommittee which has 
been investigating railway finances, in 
which he explains an item of $766 which 
the Senate committee investigators alleged 
was paid to the Chicago Association of 
Commerce by the Western Association of 
Railway Executives for “special services 
rendered in promoting the Pettengill Bill.” 

According to the memorandum, “on 
September 16, 1935, we (the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce) received a check 
from the Bureau of Public Relations, 
Western Railways for $766.88. This check 
was to reimburse our Association for ex- 
penses incurred by Mr. H. N. Proebstel, 
traffic manager, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, Seattle, Washington; Mr. I. 
L. Plette of the Yakima Valley Traffic and 
Credit Association, Yakima, Washington, 
and Mr. B. L. Baker, secretary, Wenatchee 
Valley Traffic Association, Wenatchee, 
Washington, from their respective places 
of business to Washington, D. C., to tes- 
tify in support of the so-called ‘Pettengill 
Bill” H. R. 3263, 74th Congress, First 
Session.” Photostatic copies of the checks 
were attached to the memorandum. 

The memorandum also recites the his- 
tory of the Pettengill Bill and points out 
that its real sponsor was the National 
Industrial Traffic League. 


Fitzgerald Says Railroad Earnings 
Should Meet Debts 


Declaring that the railroad debt is an 
honest one and contracted in good faith, 
J. M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman, committee 
on public relations of the Eastern Presi- 
dent’s Conference, told members and guests 
of the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board at luncheon on April 7 at Reading, 
Pa., that the carriers should be permitted 
to meet payments on their present bonded 
indebtedness and that, for future improve- 
ments to capital structures, sufficient rail- 
road revenues ought to be allowed to pay 
for plant developments from earnings 
rather than from the contraction of new 
debts. Mr. Fitzgerald addressed the group 
in place of. M. J. Gormley, who, in last 
week’s issue was erroneously announced 
as the luncheon speaker. 

In discussing “the popular idea that huge 
savings can be effected through consolida- 
tions, co-ordination and unification of ter- 
minal facilities,” the speaker called atten- 
tion to the fact that such proposals are 
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limited to the railroads, that nothing is 
said about the surplus facilities of other 
transport agencies, which, on the contrary, 
are encouraged and expanded by public 
tax funds. 

Again, he declared, “consolidations cannot 
be accomplished overnight,” but must come 
through sound business procedure based 
upon traffic flow. In support of this state- 
ment, he pointed out that most of the 
present great railroad systems are the re- 
sult of consolidations, which, in the course 
of creation, “followed natural channels as 
they sought the protecting aim of a strong 
railroad system.” “They would not have 
survived otherwise,” he added. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 2 totaled 523,489 cars, a de- 
crease of 49,463 cars or 8.6 per cent below 
the preceding week, a decrease of 197,740 
cars or 27.4 per cent below the correspond- 
ing week in 1937, and a decrease of 361,- 
835 cars or 40.9 per cent below the same 
week in 1930. All commodity classifica- 
tions except live stock showed decreases 
under the preceding week and under last 
year. The summary, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, April 2, 1938 














Districts 1938 1937 1936 
Beet cccccccs 115,471 166,791 140,056 
Allegheny ...... 100,350 153,954 122,824 
Pocahontas ..... 28,512 40,894 40,364 
Southern ....... 87,363 116,648 96,129 
Northwestern ... 63,562 79,670 71,595 
Central Western. 86,016 108,075 90,016 
Southwestern ... 42,215 55,197 52,597 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 191,793 242,942 214,208 
Total All Roads. 523,489 721,229 613,581 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products ..... 31,571 31,683 29,919 
Live Stock ..... 10,948 10,789 11,557 

De asetenoakes 73,550 118,502 98,977 
CD saasiccseaes 3,947 10,815 6,541 
Forest Products.. 23,814 38,422 28,590 

Pp seek eenee te 5,178 12,896 5,950 
Merchandise l.c.1 154,314 174,258 162,385 
Miscellaneous 220,167 323,864 269,662 
|} ee 523,489 721,229 613,581 

aren 26 .cccce 572,952 756,416 594,789 
March 19 ...... 540,332 754,922 568,851 
March 12 ...... 556,664 744,499 616,937 
March § ...cece 552,916 730,329 634,570 
Cumulative Total, 

13 Weeks .... 7,158,227 9,185,301 7,973,592 


In Canada.—Loadings for the week end- 
ed April 2 totaled 42,089, as compared 
with 50,104 last year and 42,948 for the 
previous week, according to the statement 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 


Bae S. 3958. ccccccace 42,089 22,574 
March 26, 1938 ........ 42,948 21,897 
March 19, 1938 ........ 44,627 22,327 
April 3, 1937 .veccccece 50,104 28,870 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
April 2, 1938 .cccsecces 580,609 289,832 
Aged 3, 1937 cccccccess 610,645 364,024 
March 28, 1936 ....... 544,258 295,533 


R. E. A. Collection and Delivery 
Ruled Common Carrier Service 


In a decision regarding collection and 
delivery of 1. c. 1. freight shipments per- 
formed in Pennsylvania by the Railway 
Express Agency, Inc., the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission has ruled that 
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such service is a common carrier opera- 
tion, requiring certificates of approval by 
the commission, and has ordered the 
Agency to discontinue such operations 
until it obtains proper authorization. 

This ruling takes the opposite viewpoint 
from a decision handed down by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on March 
5 in regard to collection and delivery serv- 
ices performed by Scott Brothers for the 
Pennsylvania, in which the commission 
ruled that trucking companies which per- 
form collection and delivery services ex- 
clusively for railroads are to be regarded 
as common carriers by railroad and sub- 
ject only to Part I of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as reported in the Railway Age 
for March 12, page 445. This majority 
ruling itself reversed a decision of Divi- 
sion 5 of the commission which found such 
services to constitute contract carriage by 
motor vehicle and as such, subject to Part 
II of the Act, or the Motor Carrier Act. 
This ruling was handed down last sum- 
mer and was reported in the Railway Age 
for June 19, 1937. 

The Railway Express Agency at pres- 
ent holds a certificate from the Pennsyl- 
vania utility body permitting it to per- 
form the collection and delivery of ex- 
press matter by motor vehicles but the 
commission has ruled that such authoriza- 
tion applies only to express matter proper, 
which is transported in line haul by pas- 
senger trains. 

The Agency, on the other hand, con- 
tended that the freight collection and de- 
livery service is properly a part of its 
express business as a private contract 
agent for the carriers. It further held 
that, in view of the finding of the I. C. C. 
in the Scott Brothers decision, the ruling 
of the state commission unlawfully ob- 
structs interstate commerce. 


“Steel—Man’‘s Servant” 


In 1926 the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion made a six-reel black and white edu- 
cational film, entitled, “The Story of 
Steel.” It is said that more than ten mil- 
lion school children, college students and 
civic groups have seen this picture, which 
was distributed through the Bureau of 
Mines, the Y. M. C. A., and directly by 
the corporation. A new film in technicolor 
and sound, utilizing the very latest film 
making techniques and equipment, has just 
been completed and was shown at a pre- 
view at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, on April 13. It is entitled “Steel— 
Man’s Servant.” The making of steel is 
traced in a realistic way from the ore 
mines to its final use. 

While one is naturally greatly impressed 
by the highly mechanized and scientifically 
controlled operations on a gigantic scale, 
the human factor in the making of steel is 
not overlooked by any means. A short 
(one reel) entitled “Men Make Steel,” has 
also been prepared, which presents some 
of the more dramatic phases of steel mak- 
ing, taken from the four-reel version. In 
presenting these pictures at the preview 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., the new chair- 
man of the corporation, made a brief state- 
ment about their preparation and purpose. 

The films were produced by Roland Reed 
Productions, which maintained a movie 
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crew of 21 photographers, technicians aud 
electricians on location over a_ ten-weck 
period. The R. C. A. sound system was 
used. The story is told by Edwin C. Hiil, 
The musical score was recorded under te 
direction of Robert Armbruster, Vittorio 
Giannini being the musical consultant. 


Hearing on Southern Governor: 
Rate Request Begun 


Hearings on the application of Southern 
governors for readjustments in freight 
rates from the South to the North were 
begun before Commissioner William E. 
Lee of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Birmingham, Ala., on April 11, 
Governor Bibb Graves of Alabama, the 
first witness, demanded the “elimination 
of rate barriers against southern develop- 
ment.” “This complaint,” he stated, “is 
brought about by states, which taken col- 
lectively, constitute a very substantial part 
of the area and population of our entire 
country. These states have contributed and 
will contribute their full part to the 
strength, development and well-being of 
this nation. 

“In this case we present to the commis- 
sion the question of the right of all people 
of these eight Southeastern states to have 
full and fair opportunity to paricipate in 
commerce of the entire nation, the ques- 
tion of the right of all people in official 
territory to purchase products of other 
sections of the United States in a nation- 
wide market on the basis of free and fair 
competition, and the question of whether 
these states shall be given fair and impar- 
tial treatment by this system of rail trans- 
portation which the Supreme Court and 
the I. C. C. have said, now constitutes a 
national system.” 

E. D. Rivers, governor of Georgia, 
charged that railroads were violating the 
constitution in setting up rate differentials. 
He blamed the domination of the North- 
South railroad lines by East-West carriers 
for the South’s present plight. East-West 
carriers have sought to protect their in- 
vestments in routes to the West by dis- 
criminating against Southern shippers, he 
contended. 

Testimony was also presented on differ- 
entials in rates on stoves and ranges. E. 
B. Jacobs, of the Jacobs Stove Manufac- 
turing Company, Bridgeport, Ala., testified 
that his freight rates were from 20 to 30 
per cent higher than those of his chief 


competitors at Belleville, Ill, and St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Further Hearings Held On Through 


Routes Bill 


Further hearings on S. 1261, the through 
routes bill which was passed by the Senate 
August 10, 1937, were held on April 5 and 
8 by the subcommittee of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce 
composed of Representatives Maloney of 
Louisiana, Pettengill of Indiana, Kelly of 
Illinois, Wadsworth of New York, Holmes 
of Massachusetts, and Kennedy of New 
York. 

The measure, which is principally sup- 
ported by the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association, would permit the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, when it vas 
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found to be in the public interest, to re- 
quire a through route to be established and 
maintained, despite the fact that it may re- 
sult in the short hauling of a carrier. 

Witnesses appearing in support of the 
bill included C. A. Miller, general counsel 
of the Short Line Association; F. R. Mar- 
shall, secretary of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association; F. E. Mollin, secre- 
tary of the American National Live Stock 
Association; H. W. Purvis, receiver and 
general manager of the Georgia & Florida; 
A. S. Dolch, traffic manager of the Chi- 
cago, Attica & Southern; and Charles H. 
Sommer, president of the Quanah, Acme 
& Pacific. Other witnesses supporting the 
measure were J. G. Bruce, chief of trans- 
portation of the Idaho commission; John 
Bonner, special assistant attorney-general 
of Montana; and George Williams, general 
traffic manager of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. 

Appearing in opposition to the bill were 
R. S. Outlaw, general attorney for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; L. T. Wil- 
cox, assistant traffic manager of the Union 
Pacific; Paul P. Hastings, vice-president 
of the Santa Fe; F. R. Newman, vice- 
president of the Great Northern; and 
E. W. Soergel, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific. 

Other opposition witnesses included D. 
R. Lincoln, assistant to the chief traffic 
officer of the Missouri Pacific; R. O. 
Small, general freight agent of the Chi- 
cago & North Western; and Harry Wil- 
son, vice-chairman of the Traffic Execu- 
tives Association in official classification 
territory. 

At the April 8 hearing, 39 Southern rail- 
roads, represented by R. J. Doss, freight 
traffic manager for the Atlantic Coast Line, 
appeared in opposition to the bill. 


Dunn Blames Carriers’ Plight on 
Unsound Economics 


That unsound economic policies of gov- 
ernment are the principal explanation for 
the present plight of the railroads was the 
principal thesis developed by S. O. Dunn, 
chairman of the Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corporation and editor of Railway 
Age, in an address of April 13 before the 
joint convention of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, 
at Memphis, Tenn. Pointing out that the 
national income at the present rate will 
reach only about 50 billions in 1938, in- 
stead of 90 billions, as expected on the 
basis of previous experience, the speaker 
explained that consumable and durable 
goods, which are the chief factors in na- 
tional income, afford the carriers 80 per 
cent of their gross earnings and that their 
freight traffic thus far in 1938 has been 40 
per cent less than in 1929. 

Analyzing railroad earnings, Mr. Dunn 
said: “If production, construction and 
commerce had increased since 1929 in ac- 
cordance with all previous experience, rail- 
way freight earnings would now be at least 
80 per cent, or 2 billion dollars a year, 
more than they actually are. In that case, 
the railways probably could have stood 
even their present high unit costs of wages, 
prices and taxes; and would have been 
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earning a fairly satisfactory net operating 
income, employing many thousands more 
men themselves and been making large 
purchases of equipment and materials af- 
fording employment to many thousands 
more men in the manufacturing industry. 
But the railways, with their present volume 
of traffic cannot stand, and should not be 
asked to try to stand, their present high 
unit costs.” 

Responsibility for our failure to achieve 
recovery after more than eight years of 
depression falls on those who have favored 
untried economic policies, according to Mr. 
Dunn. In illustration of the effect of such 
policies on the railroads, he brought out 
the fact that the net operating income of 
the carriers was 80 per cent less in the first 
two months of 1938 than in the correspond- 
ing months of 1933, during the banking 
crisis. 

Proposals that the railroads “scale- 
down” their fixed charges, according to 
the speaker, are really proposals to wipe 
out and destroy railroad investment, to en- 
able the carriers to stand excessive costs 
brought about by taxes and artificially- 
created operating expenses. He asked 
whether such advocates believe that “any- 
body would ever be fool enough to risk 
new capital” in the railroads after such 
destruction of investment and concluded 
that adoption of such a policy would make 
government ownership necessary and in- 
evitable. 


Anthracite Commission Urges 
Strong State Regulation 


The Anthracite Coal Industry Commis- 
sion, in its report and final recommenda- 
tions to Governor Earle of Pennsylvania, 
urges that the General Assembly of the 
state be convened at once in special session 
to enact emergency legislation for an in- 
dustry whose needs “fundamentally involve 
the economic and social well-being and 
progress of the entire state.” Preliminary 
paragraphs of the report declare that, 
while the commission holds either federal 
or state ownership and operation of the 
anthracite industry to be the ultimate solu- 
tion, state regulation is the only practical 
course to follow at present. 

In this connection it is pointed out that 
Governor Earle’s request for federal own- 
ership (reported in the Railway Age for 
January 22, page 208) has been rejected 
by “the federal authorities,” who have de- 
cided to leave the problem to the authori- 
ties of the state, while the proposed ac- 
quisition of excess anthracite reserves by 
the state is “impracticable at the present 
time” because it will deprive the anthracite 
communities of needed tax revenues now 
derived from private reserve holdings. 

Therefore, in its 500-page basic report, 
to be distributed shortly, the commission 
will recommend the creation of a special 
anthracite commission of five members, 
comprising one representative of the mine 
workers, one representative of the operat- 
ing companies and three “outside” mem- 
bers, with specific powers to: (1) Regulate 
costs and prices of anthracite at the mine; 
(2) Establish production quotas by dis- 
tricts and mines on the basis of a number 
of factors, including cost of production, un- 
employment, community needs, and market- 
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ing methods; (3) Establish non-profit ¢ 
operative marketing organizations of t! 
producers of anthracite to deal directly wi 
the retailers, in order to extend dema: 
for anthracite and reduce distributi: 
costs; (4) Establish public corporatio: 
for the production and distribution of cx 
for the purpose of re-employment of mi 
workers in bootleg and other areas; (. 
Examine books, establish uniform account 
ing, etc.; (6) Take over other state burea. 
and functions as to anthracite; (7). Repre 
sent the entire industry in matters of com- 
mon interest; e. g., in negotiations over 
freight rates, etc. 

In the preliminary report already issued, 
it is emphasized that such a commission 
would not be merely a conventional reg- 
ulatory body as to prices and production, 
but would be authorized to study market- 
ing problems and “if necessary, after pub- 
lic hearings, to impose new policies upon 
the industry by executive order.” 


“Is Seniority a Property Right?” 
Argued in Court 


Pros and cons on the question of the 
legal status of railroad workers’ seniority 
rights have been brought to the fore in a 
hearing held in the U. S. District Court 
for eastern Pennsylvania on a motion filed 
by 32 furloughed clerical employees of 
the Pennsylvania to enjoin, by preliminary 
injunction, enforcement of an award of a 
Railroad Adjustment Board which, it is 
alleged, reduced the seniority rights of 
the plaintiffs. The employee group further 
sought that the order of the board be de- 
clared null and void and that the Pennsyl- 
vania, by mandatory order, be required to 
re-employ those of the plaintiffs who have 
been furloughed by reason of the Board’s 
finding. 

Judge J. Dickinson, in his printed opin- 
ion, recently released, has denied the mo- 
tion for the preliminary injunction filed by 
the plaintiffs, but, at the time, has also 
denied the motion of the defendants to 
dismiss the case. Trial and testimony on 
the suit will probably be taken next month. 
(J. L. Brand, et al. vs. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, et al.) 

In brief, the employees, who average 54 
years in age and about 30 years continuous 
service each, charge that their seniority 
rights were illegally taken away from them 
by a decision of a National Mediation 
Board referee made in 1932 without notice 
to them or opportunity to present their 
claims. The Pennsylvania Railroad Cler- 
ical and Miscellaneous Forces’ Board of 
Adjustment, which had original jurisdic- 
tion over the controversy, adopted the ref- 
eree’s decision, and, it is charged, denied 
the plaintiffs a hearing on the order. 

The controversy arose from conflicting 
claims to seniority rights, due to the split- 
ting of the Pennsylvania’s car record of- 
fice, operating department, into two (ivi- 
sions,—ofhice of the superintendent car 
service and office of the superintendent 
stations and transfers. When the Brotier- 
hood of Railway Clerks disputed seniority 
rights of the plaintiff employees, the case 
was taken to the system adjustment b.ard 
and referred by that body to Milton J. 
Handler, a referee appointed by the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, whose find ng, 
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adverse to the present plaintiffs, was em- 
bodied in the contested adjustment board 
order. 

Defendants named in the case are the 
Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania system Ad- 
justment Board, Milton J. Handler (as 
referee); the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks and a group of employees alleged 
to have taken over the jobs formerly held 
by the plaintiffs. 


R. I. Affiliate May Purchase 
Chicago-Omaha Truck Route 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has authorized, upon conditions, 
the Rock Island Motor Transit Company, 
highway affiliate of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, to purchase operating 
rights of the White Line Motor Freight 
Company, Inc., and the White Line Truck- 
ing Company on a 500-mile trucking route 
between Chicago and Omaha, Nebr., and 
two short branch routes to Muscatine, 
Iowa, and Cedar Rapids. 

The report points out that between East 
Moline, Ill., and Omaha, 300 mi., the high- 
way closely parallels the railroad; and be- 
tween the former point and Chicago “the 
maximum point of divergence between the 
highway and the railroad is approximately 
25 mi.” In connection with the applica- 
tion the Rock Island affiliate agreed to 
“abandon claims to all other operating 
rights of White Lines . . . including any 
duplication in rights over the routes to be 
retained.” It proposed to utilize the Chi- 
cago-Omaha rights in the conduct of three 
distinct types of service as follows: (1) A 
co-ordinated rail-truck service, to be aux- 
iliary to existing all-rail service by moving 
mechandise cars to certain concentration or 
set-out points, and then making distribution 
by truck; (2) an all-truck service on short 
hauls between stations, where feasible and 
economical, as a substitute for rail service; 
and (3) an all-truck service restricted to 
points on the railroad, but in addition to 
rather than a substitute for rail service. 

The conditions attached by the commis- 
sion to its approval of the transaction 
(differing somewhat from those recom- 
mended in Examiner John S. Higgins’ pro- 
posed report which was reviewed in the 
Railway Age of February 19, page 357) 
are as follows: (1) That the said railroad 
shall promptly take such steps as are 
legally possible and necessary to acquire, 
subject to our approval, from Rock Island 
Improvement Company all interest which 
the latter owns in the Rock Island Motor 
Transit Company; (2) that applicant shall 
not, if the authority herein granted is ex- 
ercised, render service from or to, or in- 
terchange traffic at, any point other than 
a station on the lines of said railroad; (3) 
that the authority herein granted shall be 
subject to such further limitations, re- 
strictions, or modifications as we may find 
it necessary to impose or make in order 
to insure that service shall be auxiliary 
or supplementary to train service of the 
railroad and shall not unduly restrain 
competition; and (4) that applicant shall 
not, without our authority, vote any of the 
stock of White Line Transfer & Storage 
Company, or exercise any control over its 
affairs in any manner whatsoever. Com- 
missioner Rogers dissented. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THe CHILEAN STATE RaiLtways have 
ordered 7 locomotives of the 4-8-2 type 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
The inquiry for these locomotives was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of October 30, 
1937, page 627. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue PitrspurcH Prate Grass Com- 
PANY is inquiring for one tank car, of 
10,000 capacity. 


Tue GENERAL CHEMICAL CoMPANY is 
inquiring for seven or ten 70-ton, covered 
hopper cars. 


Tue LEHIGH VALLEY, reported in the 
Railway Age of January 29, as having 
asked permission from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to borrow $778,000 for 
repairs to equipment, including 1,460 steel 
coal cars, has been granted permission to 
borrow this money. 


TRON AND STEEL 


Tue WEsTERN Pactric has ordered 500 
tons of structural steel for shops at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., from the Columbia Steel Com- 
pany, and 250 tons of structural steel for 
cranes, from the Whiting Corporation. 


Supply Trade 





Iron & Steel Products, Inc., Chicago, 
has discontinued its New York sales office, 
and will handle business in that territory 
from Chicago. 


The Steel and Tube Division of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio, has appointed Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Inc., Chicago, to warehouse 
Timken mechanical tubing in territories 
served by Boston, Mass., Jersey City, N. J., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Buffalo, N. Y., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Chicago, St. Louis, Mo., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., and Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


A. J. Erlacher has been appointed dis- 
trict manager, with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for the J. G. Brill Company, 
in charge of a newly-created sales terri- 
tory comprising Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and southern New Jersey. W. M. Hor- 
sell, district manager at Philadelphia, re- 
tains the sales territory comprising Met- 
ropolitan Philadelphia, Chester, Pa., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Baltimore, Md., and the 
states of Delaware and Virginia. 


The Celotex Corporation, Chicago, 
has acquired full rights to manufacture 
and sell Pottsco light-weight aggregate, 
which is made under a patented process by 
water treatment from molten basic pig-iron 
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slag. Harry H. Potts, president of -he 
Pottsco Corporation, will serve as m n- 
ager of the Pottsco department of ‘he 
Celotex Corporation. Production facili.ies 
will be maintained at Chicago; Yourgs- 
town, Ohio; Buffalo, N. Y., and Troy; and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Birdsboro. 


Three vice-presidents of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co, 
have been assigned to new duties. Ralph 
Kelly, vice-president in charge of the 
Pittsburgh district works, including the 
headquarters plant at East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is now vice-president in charge of sales 
of the company, with headquarters in the 
Pittsburgh executive offices. R. B. Mil- 
don, vice-president in charge of the steam 
and stoker departments in the South Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., works, is now vice-president 
and will manage the East Pittsburgh Di- 
vision, with office at East Pittsburgh. 
N. G. Symonds, vice-president, long as- 
sociated with sales operations, will in fu- 
ture devote his time as vice-president in 
the sales department to specific customer 
activities, association work and _ special 
duties as assigned. Other changes in- 
cluded Roy A. McCarty, manager of 
Small Motor Division at Lima, Ohio, who 
has been transferred to South Philadelphia 
as manager of the Steam and Stoker Di- 
vision, and B. H. Lytle, division manager 
at East Pittsburgh, who has been appointed 
manager at Lima. 


Construction 





New YorK CENTRAL.—A contract has 
been given to James O’Connell, Bronx, 
N. Y., for furnishing equipment and labor 
for grading in Riverside Park between 
West 83rd street and St. Clair Place, 
N. Y. A contract has also been given to 
Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc., New 
York, for the construction of a wading 
pool, walls, and other work incidental 
thereto from West 75th to West 124th 
streets, New York. 


VIRGINIAN.—This road has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity authorizing the construction and 
operation of an 8-mile branch of its pres- 
ent Guyandot River branch. The proposed 
branch, which would serve coal mines, 
would extend from a connection with the 
Guyandot River branch at Cub City, W. 
Va., northeasterly up the Guyandot river 
for a distance of about 0.4 mi., thence 
crossing the river at the mouth of Cub 
Creek and along Cub creek northeasterly 
for a distance of about 7.6 mi. 


WestTeErN Paciric.—A contract for the 
construction of an extension to this com- 
pany’s locomotive repair shop at its gen- 
eral shops at Sacramento, Cal., has been 
awarded to Fred J. Early, Jr., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. The new building, of steel 
and concrete, will be 150 ft. by 300 ft, 
and is part of a project for the improve- 
ment of the general shops which calls for 
an expenditure this year of approximately 


$460,000. 
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KO. 57 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 
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CANTON VIADUCT 


CANTON, 


This massive granite viaduct on the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company was an early railroad achievement, 
having been opened for service in 1835. It is 
of granite construction, 580 feet long, 22 feet 
wide, and 58 feet high. Built originally as a 
single track, the second track was added in 
1859. » » » The Security Sectional Arch 
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REFRACTORIES CO. 


Kefractory Specialists 





MASS. 


for the Locomotive firebox was designed and 

developed to further the economy and effec- 

tiveness of the steam locomotive. Its devel- 

opment paralleled locomotive development. 

It is today an essential factor in the successful 

operation of high speed, high capacity trains. 
“ “ i 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Financial 





AtcHIson, TopeKA & SANTA Fe.—Bond 
Interest—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe will abandon its practice of paying in- 
terest on May 1 on its 4 per cent adjust- 
ment mortgage bonds of 1995 and abide 
by the terms of the indenture which speci- 
fies that surplus net earnings be determined 
on or before October 15 and that all in- 
terest is payable November 1. It has been 
the practice of the railroad to pay 2 per 
cent in May without waiting the determi- 
nation of surplus net earnings upon bonds 
stamped for that purpose, an agreement 
having been executed on September 14, 
1899. 

S. T. Bledsoe, president of the road, in 
discussing the action, said: “While it is 
believed that there will be sufficient net 
earnings for this fiscal year to pay the 
entire 4 per cent, operating results for 
January and February were such, when 
followed by floods in March, that prudence 
seems to require that the usual May 1 pay- 
ment of 2 per cent on the stamped bonds 
wait until it is clear that surplus net earn- 
ings for this fiscal year will suffice for that 
purpose.” 


ATCHISON, TopeEKA & SANTA FeE.—An- 
nual Report.—The annual report of this 
company for the year ended December 31, 
1937, shows net income after interest and 
other charges of $7,659,404, as compared 
with net income of $9,998,125 in 1936. 
Selected items from the income and profit 
and loss statement follow: 


Increase or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 
1936 1937 1936 
Operating 
revenues 
Operating 
expenses 


$157,265,504 $170,669,945 $13,404,441 
125,061,818 


139,901,739 14,839,921 








Net operat- 
ing revenues 
Operat- 

ing ratio 79.52 81.97 


32,203,685 30,768,205 -—1,435,480 


2.45 





Railway 
tax ac- 
cruals 
Equipment 
and joint 
facility 
rents 


14,103,225 12,966,276 —1,136,949 


401,443 724,818 
Net railway 
operating 
income 
Other 
income 


323,375 





18,501,903 17,077,110 1,424,793 
4,844,342 4,119,354 -724,988 

Gross ane OAL. aan wee on ee 

income 
Rent for 
leased 
roads and 
other 
charges 


23,346,245 21,196,464 -2,149,781 


405,462 


397,159 


-8,303 








Interest 

on bonds, 
including 
acc. int. 
on Ad- 

justment 
bonds 12,802,559 


13,001,716 199,157 





Net corpo- 
rateincome $9,998,125 $7,659,404 : $2,338,721 

Bancor & Aroostook.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates——This road has filed a supple- 
mental application in Finance Docket No. 
11649, asking the Interstate Commerce 


Commission for authority to sell $400,000 of 
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2% per cent equipment trust certificates, 
series K, at 98.507. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEstTERN.—Annual 
Report—The annual report of this com- 
pany for the year ended December 31, 
1937, shows net deficit, after interest and 
other charges, of $14,811,098, as compared 
with net deficit of $9,674,004 in 1936. 
Selected items from the comparative in- 
come account follow: 





Increase or 


























1936 1937 Decrease 
Average mile- 
age operated 8,465.39 8,399.83 —65.56 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $91,969,298 $89,802,535 —$2,166,762 
Tota OpERAT- 
ING Expenses 77,030,000 81,354,131 4,324,131 
Operating ratio 83.76 90.59 6.83 
Net REVENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 14,939,298 8,448,403 -6,490,894 
Equipment 
rents—Net 2,517,271 2,271,664 —245,607 
Joint facility 
rents—Net 153,987 142,699 —11,287 
Net RaItway 
OPERATING 
TNCOME 5,260,641 37,400 -5,223,240 
Non-operating 
income 1,809,455 1,900,764 91,309 
Tora Income 7,070,096 1,938,164 —5,131,931 
Rent for 
leised roads 3,738 2,441 —1,296 
Interest on 
funded debt 14,127,685 13,554,997 —572,687 
Tota FIxEp 
CHARGES 16,702,496 16,702,506 10 
Net Dericirt $9,674,004 $14,811,098 $5,137,093 


Cuicaco, St. Paurt, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OmaAuHaA.—Annual Report——The annual re- 
port of this company for the year ended 
December 31, 1937, shows net deficit, after 
interest and other charges, of $2,612,093, 
as compared with net deficit of $2,023,333 
in 1936. Selected items from the com- 
parative income statement follow: 

Increase or 


























1936 1937 Decrease 
Average m'‘le- 
age operated 1,648.34 1,648.13 —0.21 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $18,328,049 $18,178.115 -$149,934 
Totar OpERAT- 
ING EXPENSES 15,274,934 15,948.49 673.554 
Operating ratio 83.34 87.73 4.39 
Net REvENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 3,053,115 2,229,626 —823,488 
Equipment 
rents—Net 1,035,546 993,669 —41,877 
Joint facility 
rents—Net 374,880 370,399 —4,481 
Net RAItway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 427,645 *174,545 —602,191 
Non-operating 
income 69,439 66,719 —2,720 
Totat INCOME 497,085 *107,826 —604,912 
Rent for 
leased roads 1,702 Se vbdsencs 
Intere t on 
funded debt 2,358,636 2,342,953 —15,682 
Tora FIxep 
CHARGES 2,512,890 2,498,796 —14,093 





Net Dericit $2,023,333 $2,612,093 $588,760 


* Deficit. 

CENTRAL R. R. or NEw Jersey.—Annual 
Report—The annual report of this com- 
pany for the year ended December 31, 1937, 
shows net loss after interest and other 
charges of $2.082.386, as compared with 
net loss of $2,983,240 in 1936. Selected 
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items from the corporate income statem: it 
follow: 























Increase 

1937 1936 Decre: 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $32,577,714 $31,799,356 $788,. 58 
TcTAL OPERAT- 
ING EXPENSES 23,927,576 23,608,786 318.7 
Operating ratio 73.4 74.2 — 1.8 
Net REVENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 8,650,138 8,190,570 459° 07 
Railway tax 
accruals 4,624,525 4,976,122 —351.°97 
Hire of 
equipment 1,813,926 1,594,911 219,015 
Joint facility 
rents 63,920 55,532 8,287 
Net Rattway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 2,147,765 1,564,003 583,761 
Non-operating 
income 970,653 1,021,655 —51,002 
Gross Income 3,118,418 2,585,659 532,759 
Deductions 
for Rentals 2,727,969 2,729,694 -1,724 
Deductions 
for Interest 2,514,590 2,512,761 1,829 
Tota Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross Income 5,200,804 5,568,899 —368,0% 





Net Loss $2,082,386 $2,983,240 -$900,853 

CLINTON, DAvENPORT & MUSCATINE.— 
Abandonment.—This road has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its 27.2-mile line be- 


tween Davenport, Iowa, and Muscatine. 


Cotorado & SouTHERN.—R. F. C. Loan 
Approved. — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has approved a 
loan of $525,000 to this company by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. As 
a condition, the commission has specified 
that $72,000 shall be repaid within 30 
days, and the remainder within six years. 
The commission has also approved the 
purchase by the R. F. C. for itself, at a 
price to equal their face value, of $546,- 
500 of Galveston Terminal first mortgage 
six ner cent gold bonds, matured March 
1, 1938, to be extended to March 1, 1948, 
and to bear interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. 


Erte—New Director—G. D. Brooke, 
president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, has 
been elected a director of this company, to 
succeed the late W. J. Harahan. 


Erte.—Reorganization Plan—A_ special 
committee has been appointed by the direc- 
tors’ executive committee of the Erie to 
draft a reorganization plan which must be 
filed in the federal district court by July 


18. 


Fiorina East Coast.—E-xtension of R. 
F. C. Loan—tThe receivers have applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for approval of an extension of a loan to 
this company from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in the sum of $233,- 
368. The application asks that the loan. 
which became due on April 6, be extended 
for an additional two years. 

InpIANA Harpsor Bett.—Annual Report 
—The annual report of this company ‘or 
1937 shows net income, after interest «nd 
other charges, of $1,263,211, as compa‘ed 
with net income of $1,611,288 in 1936. >e- 


Continued on next left-hand age 
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saves nine. The same thought applies equally 


well to superheater unit maintenance. Super- 


heater units have a certain dependable 


mileage life, which is comparable to the 


firebox in length of life and severity of 


operation. 


When fireboxes are renewed, replace the 


wornout superheater units with new or RE- 
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fl Stitch In Time— 


manufactured superheater units. This timely 


action on your part will save your railroad 


the expense and inconvenience of innumer- 


able repairs to wornout superheater units in 


the roundhouse, and which might readily 


result in engine failures. ELESCO RE- 


MANUFACTURING is the cheapest in 


the LONG RUN. 





Superheaters « Exhaust Steam Injectors « Feed Water Heaters « American Throttles « Pyrometers « Steam Dryers 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 
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lected items from the income account fol- 
low: 


























Increase 
or 

1937 1936 Decrease 
Average Mileage 
Operated 124.23 124.25 —.02 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $10,395,195 $10,479,637 —$84,441 
TOTAL OPERAT- 
ING EXPENSES 6,779,251 6,352,897 426,354 
Operating ratio 65.22 60.62 4.60 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERA- 
TIONS 3,615,944 4,126,739 —510,795 
Railway tax 
accruals 811,395 1,048,607 —237,212 
Railway operat- 
ing income 2,804,548 3,078,132 —273,583 
Equipment 
rents—Net Dr, 776,227 676,486 99,741 
Joint facility 
rents—Net Dr. 318,778 320,515 —1,737 
Net RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
INCOME 1,709,542 2,081,130 —371,587 
Non-operating 
income 40,264 26,362 13,901 
TOTAL INCOME 1,749,807 2,107,493 —357,686 
Rent for leased 
roads and 
equipment 37,876 41,013 —3,136 
Interest on 
funded debt 401,270 405,520 —4,250 
TOTAL FIxeD 
CHARGES 449,223 457,246 —8,023 
Net INCOME $1,263,211 $1,611,288 —$348,076 





Kansas City SouTHERN.—Annual Re- 
port-——The annual report of this company 
for the year ended December 31, 1937, 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $842,128, as compared with net 
income of $580,375 in 1936. Selected items 
from the income statement follow: 


Increase 
or 
1937 1936 Decrease 
RaILWay 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $14,174,834 $13,831,777 $343,057 





Tota OPpeERAt- 


























ING EXPENSES 9,048,038 8,726,243 321,795 
Operating ratio = lccccc ce — lw eeeen «= evens 
Net Rev- 

ENUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 5,126,796 5,105,534 21,262 
Railway tax 

accruals 1,081,485 1,137,000 -—55,515 
Railway operat- 

ing income 4,045,311 3,968,534 76,777 
Net rents—Dr. 673,681 835,242 -161,561 
Net Raltway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 3,371,629 3,133,291 238,338 
Other income 292,059 369,496 —-77,437 
TOTAL 

INCOME 3,663,689 3,502,788 160,901 
Rent for 

leased roads 15,500 ok aeeerrr 
Interest on 

funded debt 2,709,076 2,815,090 -106,014 
Tota Fixep 

CHARGES 2,774,713 2,882,587 -107,874 
Net Income $842,128 $580,375 $261,753 





LEHIGH VALLEY.—RFC Loan Approved. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has approved a loan to this 
company by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation of $778,000 for a period of 
three years. 


LouistANA & ARKANSAS.—Merger.— 
Examiners W. J. Schutrumpf and G. M. 
Eddy of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in a proposed report to the com- 
mission, have recommended that it author- 
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ize the acquisition by this company of con- 
trol of the Louisiana, Arkansas. & Texas 
by acceptance of the latter’s capital stock. 
It is also recommended that both corpora- 
tions be merged into the Louisiana & 
Arkansas for ownership, management, and 
operation. The examiners also recom- 
mended that the commission authorize this 
company to procure the authentication and 
delivery of $850,000 of its first mortgage 
five per cent bonds, series C, in connec- 
tion with the merger of the properties. 


LenicH & Hupson River.—Annual Re- 
port.—The annual report of this company 
for 1937 shows net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $243,497, as com- 
pared with net income of $223,491 in 1936. 
Selected items from the income account 


























follow: 
Increase 
or 

1937 1936 Decrease 
RAILWAY OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES $1,650,948 $1,566,897 $84,051 
Maintenance of way 199,012 161,703 37,309 
Maintenance of 
equipment 251,931 220,685 31,245 
Transportation 564,279 563,826 453 
TOTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 1,149,117 1,077,215 71,902 
Operating ratio 69.6 68.7 9 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 501,830 489,681 12,149 
Railway taxaccruals 151,771 157,316 —5,545 
Hire of equipment 78,619 88,434 —9,815 
Joint facility rents 66,516 56,398 10,117 
Net RAILWAY 
OPERATING INCOME 204,924 187,532 17,391 
Non-operating 
income 39,330 36,577 2,753 
Gross INCOME 244,254 224,110 20,144 
ToTAL DEDUCTIONS 
FROM GROSS INCOME 756 618 138 
NET INCOME $243,497 $223,491 $20,005 





New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized the 
trustees of this company to abandon the 
operation and the trustees of the Old Col- 
ony to abandon the line between West 
Bridgewater, Mass., and Eastondale, 3.5 
miles, but has denied authority to abandon 
the line between Matfield, Mass., and West 
Bridgewater, 1 mile. 


PearRL River VALLEY.—Abandonment.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon operation under trackage rights 
over the Goodyear & Yellow Pine’s line 
extending 22.5 miles in a northeasterly di- 
rection out of Goodyear, Miss. 


Smoky Mountain. — Abandonment. — 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon all its liné extending from Vestal, 
Tenn., to Sevierville, 29.2 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Apr. 12 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 24.81 22.56 58.13 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 55.25 55.11 81.09 


Dividends Declared 


Piedmont & Northern.—35¢, payable April 20 
to holders of record April 5. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie—5% Per Cent Pre- 
ferred, $1.37%4, quarterly; 4 Per Cent Prior Lien, 
$1.00, quarterly, both payable May 1 to holders 
of record April 23. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Matthew S. Sloan, chairman of the 
board and president of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas, has been re-elected president of 
the Beaver, Meade & Englewood (M-K-T 
subsidiary in Oklahoma). 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


H. D. Minor, general attorney for the 
Southern lines of the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., has re- 
tired, effective April 1. No successor to 
Mr. Minor is contemplated for the present. 
Born at Macon, Miss., on March 9, 1868, 
and educated in the public schools there, 
Mr. Minor was graduated from Mississippi 
A. & M. College in 1887 and from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1889, receiving his 
Bachelor of Laws degree from the latter 
in 1890. After serving on the editorial 
staff of the American & English Encyclo- 
pedia of Law at Northport, L. I., and later 
at Boston, Mass., during which time he 
published his own edition of Wood’s Rail- 
way Law, he returned in 1893 to Memphis, 
engaging in general practice until May, 
1909, when he was appointed chancellor by 
the governor of Tennessee. He became 
general attorney for the Southern lines of 
the Illinois Central on August 15, 1910, in 
which position he has appeared before the 
United States Supreme Court, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the Fifth and Sixth 
Circuits, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as well as the supreme courts 
of four states. 


Joseph C. Kauffman, whose appoint- 
ment as general attorney for the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 26, was born on March 1, 
1898, at Detroit, Mich. He received his 





Joseph C. Kauffman 


education in Detroit schools and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Mr. Kauffman en- 
tered railroad service on June 1, 1922, with 
the Pere Marquette as attorney and became 
general attorney of that road in 1928. He 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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: On the New York Centra! 


e- HEN it came to motive power for the new deluxe streamlined 20th Century 
i Limited, the New York Central demonstrated their implicit confidence in steam 
iis by again selecting the reliable time-tested, service-proved Hudson type locomotive. 
And why not?—For twelve years this fast passenger locomotive, hauling all the 
famous trains of the New York Central, has been making most exacting schedules 
with sunrise certainty. Now, with this long continued success with steam, 50 more 
improved Hudsons, ten of which are attractively streamlined for the Century, 
are being delivered, raising the total number of Hudsons on the Central to 275. 


The construction of these 275 engines brought continued improvements in both 
proportions and mechanical details making each successive class of Hudsons more 
powerful, efficient and serviceable than the one before. These new engines develop 
more than 4,700 cylinder horsepower at 75 miles per hour. At 80 miles per hour 
they produce a drawbar pull of 17,500 pounds or 30 per cent more than the pull 
exerted by previous Hudsons at the same speed. Most important of all, this out- 
standing performance is delivered at a relatively low first cost. 


Steam is still supreme on the New York Central. 


MmBAVERICAN LOCOMOTIVE. COMPANY. 


‘ith 
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will continue to act as general attorney 
for the Pere Marquette, as well as the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Jervis Langdon, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed general attorney for the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Pere Marquette, 


Jervis Langdon, Jr. 


with headquarters at Richmond, Va., as 
reported in the Railway Age of March 26. 
Mr. Langdon was born on January 28, 
1905, at Elmira, N. Y., attended Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa., Dijon University, 
Dijon, France, and Cornell University, 
from which he graduated in 1927. He 
entered railroad service in November, 1927, 
with the Lehigh Valley, as clerk in the 
traffic department, leaving in 1928 to enter 
Cornell Law School. After graduation 
therefrom in 1931, Mr. Langdon returned 
to the Lehigh Valley as law clerk, becom- 
ing, successively, attorney and assistant 
general solicitor. In 1934 he was appointed 
commerce counsel of the New York Cen- 
tral System, at New York. In October, 
1936, Mr. Langdon was appointed assistant 
general attorney of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment as general attorney of the C. & 
O. and the Pere Marquette. 


J. Scott Conover, assistant general 
auditor, revenues, of the New York Cen- 
tral, has been appointed assistant comp- 


J. Scott Conover 


troller, with headquarters as before at New 
York, as reported in the Railway Age of 
April 9. Mr. Conover began his railroad 
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career with the New York Central on 
January 1, 1898, as a clerk in the office of 
the vice-president. After a brief period of 
service he left the company to serve in the 
Spanish-American War. Upon his return 
from war service he served for a short 
time in the office of the superintendent of 
motive power, where he was employed until 
August 1, 1900. He then was transferred 
to the accounting department under the 
auditor of disbursements. On March 1, 
1909, he accepted the position of chief clerk 
to the auditor of miscellaneous accounts 
and on June 16, 1911, was promoted to 
assistant auditor miscellaneous accounts. 
In May, 1922, Mr. Conover was promoted 
to assistant auditor of revenue and on De- 
cember 1, 1925, further advanced to audi- 
tor of revenue. In August, 1932, upon the 
consolidation of certain properties, Mr. 
Conover became assistant general auditor, 
revenues, the position he held until his re- 
cent appointment as assistant comptroller. 


OPERATING 


W. D. Baker, assistant to the president 
of the Virginian, with headquarters at Nor- 
folk, Va., has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager, with the same headquarters. 


W. J. Donally, superintendent on the 
Western region of the Canadian National, 
with headquarters at Dauphin, Man., has 
been transferred to Prince Albert, Sask., 
to replace N. P. North, who has been 
transferred to Dauphin to succeed Mr. 
Donally. 


N. A. Walford, assistant superinten- 
dent of the Canadian National, with head- 
quarters at London, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of terminals of the 
Canadian National and the Wabash, with 
headquarters at Black Rock, N. Y. J. B. 
Reeve, acting assistant superintendent, 
C. N. R., at London, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent. 


Earl L. Keister, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Charleston division 
of the Southern at Charleston, S. C., was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 
26, was born on March 31, 1903, at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Mr. Keister was graduated 
in 1926 from the University of Tennessee 
and on August 22, 1926, entered railroad 
service with the Southern in the engineer- 
ing department, where he remained until 
1932. On October 1 of the latter year he 
was appointed track supervisor and on Oc- 
tober 1, 1934, became trainmaster of the 
Columbia division. Mr. Keister was trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to the Danville 
division on August 1, 1936, the position he 
held until his recent appointment as super- 
intendent of the Charleston division. 


TRAFFIC 


Harry H. Gray, division freight agent 
of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been retired at his 
own request, after 48 years of service. 


T. J. Dwyer, general agent for the 
Railway Express Agency, with headquar- 
ters at Great Falls, Mont., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Hawaiian 
Island division, at Honolulu, T. H., suc- 
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ceeding A. G. Eddy, who has retired ; {ter 
nearly 56 years in the express busine s 


James W. Lee, assistant forzign 
freight agent of the Baltimore & Chio, 
with headquarters at New York, has beep 
appointed to the newly-created position of 
foreign freight traffic manager of the St, 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters 
for the present at New York. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


F. J. Jerome, who has been promoted } 
to the newly-created position of engineer 
maintenance of way of the Michigan Cen- 
tral (part of the New York Central Sys- 
tem), with headquarters at Detroit, Mich, 
as reported in the Railway Age of April 
2, was born at Painesville, Ohio, on May 
26, 1890. He was graduated from Wil- 
liams College in 1911 and from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1914 
entering railway service with the New 
York Central on July 6, 1914, as transit- 
man at Elyria, Ohio. In March of the 
following year he was moved to Toledo, 
Ohio, and two years later he was ap 
pointed assistant engineer at Chicago. He 
served as trainmaster at that point from 
August 20, 1923, until November 1, 1927, 7 
when he became division engineer at Chi- ~ 
cago, holding this position until his recent 
promotion. 


OBITUARY 


E. B. Carson, who retired as general 
baggage agent for the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. 
on December 1, 1929, died on March 3! 4 
at the age of 78. 


James A. MacGregor, who retired on 
January 1, 1933, as superintendent of the 
Moose Jaw division of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, at Moose Jaw, Sask., died on March 
29 at Edmonton, Alta., after two weeks’ 
illness. 


Charles H. Emery, who retired as 
general manager of the New England de- 
partment of the Railway Express Agency 
at Boston in March, 1934, died of a heart = 
attack on March 1, while sojourning at 4 
Pinehurst, N. C. He was in his 66th year. 


William A. Miller, assistant general” 


freight agent of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, with headquarters at 
New York, died on April 9 at Orange 
Memorial Hospital, East Orange, N. J, ¥ 
after an operation. He was 61 years old. | 


A. L. Conrad, who retired on April I 
as assistant general auditor of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, as reported in the 
Railway Age of April 9, died at his home 
in Chicago on April 7. Mr. Conrad was § 
born on January 30, 1865, at Madison, 
Wis., and began railway service with the 
Chicago & North Western in March, 1882, 
working as station helper and telegraph 
operator, and later in the auditing depart- 
ment. In November, 1891, he went with] 
the Santa Fe as a traveling auditor, with 
headquarters at Hutchinson, Kan. He was 
appointed auditor of disbursements at To- 
peka, Kan., in October, 1905, and became 
assistant general auditor at Chicago om 
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CRANE 
A. ALR. VALVES 


As locomotive power and speeds 
go upward, the need for more de- 
pendable control increases. Thus, 
selection of valves for railroad serv- 
ice takes on added importance. 
But, valves can’t be chosen at face 
value—because their quality de- 
pends on what’s inside. 


Crane Valves conform rigidly to 
A. A. R. standards—but Crane- 
Quality doesn’t end there. Crane- 
Quality in valves means the ulti- 
mate development of design and 
metallurgy in valve engineering, 
combined with a manufacturing 
background of more than 80 years. 





FOR RAILROAD SERVICE 


Crane-Quality means reliable qual- 
ity—through and through. 

The Crane No. 376P plug disc 
valve is ideal for any locomotive 
application. Investigate it for bet- 
ter performance in throttling serv- 
ice. All Crane valves may be had 
with stem end for Universal Joint. 

Specify Crane-Equipment for de- 
pendable flow-control and piping 
in power, pumping, and heating 
plants—in roundhouses, shops 
and yards. 

Write for a copy of the new Crane 
book of plumbing equipment for 
streamline trains. 


i VALVES «+ FITTINGS - 
PLUMBING + HEATING » PUMPS 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 134 BRANCHES AND MORE THAN 500 WHOLESALERS 








Crane A. A. R. No. 376P plug disc 
brass valve for 300 pounds S. W. P. 
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May 1, 1910, holding the position until his 
recent retirement. 


T. H. Levy, general superintendent of 
car service and transportation for the Gulf 
Coast Lines and general superintendent of 
transportation for the International-Great 
Northern (both units of the Missouri Pa- 


at the age of 16 as roadmaster’s clerk for 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Alvin, 
During his early career he worked 
for a number of companies in various posi- 
tions and locations, including two years on 
railroads in Mexico. 
in other business, Mr. Levy was employed 
in 1906 by the Fruit Dispatch Company at 


Tex. 
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After brief service 


at Houston. 
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Benito, Tex. A year later he entered ‘he 
service of the Gulf Coast Lines as a c}«rk 
A few months later he 
came traveling car agent, and in 1904 he 
was promoted to chief clerk to the supe in- 
tendent of transportation. 
superintendent of transportation on J:ne 
1, 1920, and in 1925, when the Gulf C 


He was made 











ast 
cific System), with headquarters at Hous- Kansas City, Mo., later being located at Lines and the International-Great Northern 
ton, Tex., died on April 6 as a result of € Memphis, Tenn., and at Chicago. In Sep- were merged in the Missouri Pacific Sys- 
heart attack following a 10-day illness. tember, 1912, he returned to Texas with tem, Mr. Levy was made general superin- 
Mr. Levy was born at Paris, Tex., on the San Benito & Rio Grande Valley (now tendent of transportation for those two 
June 7, 1882, and entered railway service part of the Gulf Coast Lines) at San units. 
Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 
Compiled from 137 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 141 Class I Steam Railways 
FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1938 AND 1937 
United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
om 7, A an aan, ~ ty 
Item 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
Miles of road operated at 
close of month ..... . 234,851 235,854 58,065 58,317 44,719 44,804 132,067 132,733 
Revenues: "i 
Freight ....+.eseseeees .* $198,385,005 $264,116,457 $78,850,387 $115,753,094 $42,955,899 $53,516,672 $76,578,719 $94,846,691 
Passenger ....... Sealed 31,293,285 33,015,210 16,621,155 17,624,818 5,602,311 5,837,225 9,069,819 9,553,167 
BEE ext eeceeeqes cecccece 7,217,558 7,323,889 2,743,607 2,804,711 1,267,463 1,275,216 3,206,488 3,243,962 
Express ..++++esee seeee 2,718,471 3,902,626 657,124 1,612,962 695,097 976,617 1,366,250 1,313,047 
All other operating reve- 
EE -oahaces aaaenene 11,474,271 13,495,437 5,651,977 6,779,350 1,624,721 1,889,313 4,197,573 4,826,774 
Railway operating reve- 
‘ ST koaretied Se iene 251,088,590 321,853,619 104,524,250 144,574,935. 52,145,491 63,495,043 94,418,849 113,783,641 
=xpenses: 
Jaintenance of way and 
structures ..... aminiie 29,310,637 34,231,503 11,409,818 14,382,162 6,129,958 7,151,773 11,770,861 12,697,568 
Maintenance of equipment. 54,771,544 64,945,839 22,691,625 29,828,642 10,686,040 11,394,066 21,393,879 23,723,131 
| geretepiny se ilaiaive 8,577,910 8,402,439 3,097,348 3,113,949 1,770,951 1,667,817 3,709,611 3,620,673 
Transportation—Rail line. . 108,804,939 119,936,003 48,149,326 54,096,860 18,932,924 20,369,610 41,722,689 45,469,533 
Trans eae line 05,737 a. t@2beeae” § <eesetek 6 Seabees “ ~~ seenenes 405,737 8,588 
Miscellaneous operations.. 3,059,030 3,208,046 1,345,970 1,413,736 488,801 528,945 1,224,259 1,265,365 
eh ne ata 10,660,811 13,092,433 4,253,665 5,747,349 2,032,195 2,244,529 4,374,951 5,100,555 
Transportation for invest- 
ment—Cr. ...-eeeeeee 178,847 233,919 24,065 63,251 35,211 40,296 119,571 130,372 
Railway operating ex- 
POEMSES ccccccccccccce 215,411,761 244,080,932 90,923,687 108,519,447 40,005,658 43,316,444 84,482,416 92,245,041 
Net revenue from railway 
OPOTERIORS cccevcccves 35,676,829 77,772,687 13,600,563 36,055,488 12,139,833 20,178,599 9,936,433 21,538,600 
Railway tax accruals ...... 27,443,618 28,442,321 11,494,322 11,728,011 5,481,763 6,271,190 10,467,533 10,443,120 
Railway operating income 8,233,211 49,330,366 2,106,241 24,327,477 6,658,070 13,907,409 #531,100 11,095,480 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 7,293,364 7,586,188 3,070,373 3,217,462 611,378 665,363 3,611,613 3,703,363 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
ie Ae ni eee cengl 3,061,942 2,960,560 1,590,397 1,587,752 341,440 296,893 1,130,105 1,075,915 
Net railway operating in- 
GD vccccarediosccs $2,122,095 38,783,618 72,554,529 19,522,263 5,705,252 12,945,153 75,272,818 6,316,202 
Ratio of expenses to reve- 
nues (per cent) ..... ‘ 85.8 75.8 87.0 75.4 76.7 68.2 89.5 81.1 
Depreciation included in op- 
erating expenses .... 16,698,463 16,123,422 7,230,058 7,061,413 3,272,436 3,124,756 6,195,969 5,937,253 
Pay vel CG00S cccceses ° 7,724,122 7,251,030 3,375,927 2,985,752 1,425, 558 1,266,519 2,922,637 2,998,759 
All other taxes ...ccccccess 19,719,496 21,191,291 8,118,395 8,742,259 4,056,205 5,004,671 7,544,896 7,444,361 
FOR TWO MONTHS ENDED WITH FEBRUARY, 1938 AND 1937 
Miles of .road operated at 
R close of month* ..... e 234,880 235,749 58,065 58,312 44,719 44,810 132,096 132,627 
evenues: 
DOE Soweseececs coerce $416,703,028  $532,700,430 $166,813,055 $233,463,077 $89,021,923 $105,045,609  $160,868,050  $194,191,744 
ly eee ocececse 68,766,043 70,455,188 37,274,870 38,127,967 11,604,671 11,834,281 19,886,502 20,492,940 
BE waieeteccde cet seucous 15,084,085 15,261,914 5,704,087 5,814,232 2,692,123 2,676,450 6,687,875 6,771,232 
MONEE. ccceccescevvcoes 5,140,206 7,037,276 1,395,465 2,721,886 1,257,811 1,824,144 2,486,930 2,491,246 
All other operating reve- 
ee re eee 24,563,479 27,992,469 12,074,603 14,155,328 3,447,829 3,827,108 9,041,047 10,010,033 
Railway operating reve- 
BES cecccdcs Se eeeous 530,256,841 653,447,277 223,262,080 294,282,490 108,024,357 125,207,592 198,970,404 233,957,195 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
StFUCtUres .ncccccsess 59,899,835 67,316,191 23,363,706 28,242,037 12,429,303 14,097,302 24,106,826 24,976,852 
Maintenance of equipment. 113,065,731 132,744,090 47,164,702 61,407,257 21,943,447 23,498,340 43,957,582 47 838,493 
EE snctriktwadeescaves 17,267,374 16,950,166 6,196,896 6,242,871 3,503,511 3,383,126 7,566,967 7,324,169 
Transportation—Rail line. . 228,881,187 246,683,287 101,521,557 110,914,843 39,608,436 40,937,364 87,751,194 94,831,080 
Transportation—Water line 20,730 _——— . suieiees  itniebeas § aunahies #-  -ctbbecee 820,730 991,307 
Miscellaneous operations... 6,560,982 6,688,318 2,958,784 2,981,209 1,007,833 1,058,561 2,594,365 2,648,548 
Parr re 21,879,922 26,705,193 8,655,883 11,671,247 4,186,745 4,598,314 9,037,294 10,435,632 
Transportation for invest- 
IE. 66c cc cccvese 333,026 402,895 53,168 91,621 63,124 84,113 216,734 227,161 
Railway operating ex- 
A ee aciydeceda 448,042,735 497,675,657 189,808,360 221,367,843 82,616,151 87,488,894 175,618,224 188,818,920 
Net revenue from railway ; 
CUTIES cn ccivcccece 82,214,106 155,771,620 33,453,720 72,914,647 25,408,206 37,718,698 23,352,180 45,138,275 
Railway tax accruals ...... 56,249,553 56,492,408 23,262,067 23,025,718 11,618,229 12,657,029 21,369,257 20,809,661 
Railway operating income 25,964,553 99,279,212 10,191,653 49,888,929 13,789,977 25,061,669 1,982,923 24,328,614 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 15,118,768 15,441,026 6,444,043 6,697,095 1,031,277 1,121,427 7,643,448 7,622,504 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- ’ 
SN . -scateanntaacncee 6,035,008 6,204,622 3,238,390 3,483,256 659,994 602,161 2,136,624 2,119,205 
Net railway operating in- mn 
GUMS cccssccasececes 4,810,777 77,633,564 509,220 39,708,578 12,098,706 23,338,081 77,797,149 14,586,905 
Ratio of expenses to reve- , . 
nues (per cent) ..... 84.5 76.2 85.0 75.2 76.5 69.9 88.3 80.7 
Depreciation included in op- 
erating expenses 33,452,440 32,307,723 14,528,948 14,193,280 6,535,958 6,250,066 12,387,534 11,864,377 
ee Se. ED oabas-cccecas 16,024,536 14,532,857 6,989,309 6,052,367 2,972,483 2,620,243 6,062,744 . # "860, 247 
are bee eene 40,225,017 41,959,551 16,272,758 16,973,351 8,645,746 10,036,786 15,306,513 14,949,414 


All other taxes 


* Represents an average of the mileage reported at the close of each month within the period. 


+ Deficit or other reverse items. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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